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Vol. XXIV No. 144 OCTOBER, 1931 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we complete our twelfth year of issue. We 
take the opportunity of at once thanking the considerable body 
of Original Subscribers who have supported us through the 
entire period and of reminding them that their subscriptions 
are now due for renewal. These are very difficult times for all of us, and 
__ we shall be very grateful indeed if readers will assist us by getting us new 
_ subscribers from amongst their friends. We have contrived to keep THE 
LONDON MERCURY in existence through the worst depression within living 
memory ; and we can confidently claim to have fulfilled our promise never 
_ to lose touch with the youngest generation of writers. If we are to carry 
on with our work efficiently we need all the help we can get. 
_ Mr: Theodore Byard 
3 W: very much regret to record the death, at the age of sixty, of Mr. 


; Theodore Byard, for many years a Director of Messrs. Heinemann. 
_ Mr. Byard had a varied and interesting career. He began life as a pro- 
_ fessional soldier and served for many years in India. He then resigned his 
commission and went to the Continent for voice training, being the 
possessor of a beautiful tenor voice. As a singer, of German Lieder in 

articular, he was one of the most remarkable of his time, being a particular 
E ucte in Germany, notably at some of the German courts. When war 
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a closer association, and, although recently ill health kept him a good deal 
away from his work, he was an enthusiastic collaborator of Mr. Charles 
Evans during the period after the war which saw so great an extension in 
the work of the famous firm. Socially, he was one of the best known men 
in London, and the musical parties which he and his wife gave in their 
charming house in Manchester Square were most enjoyable, and he was 
the most genial of hosts both at the Garrick Club and at his cottage in 
Surrey. Mr. Byard was an old and valuable friend of this review, and, like 
many others, we shall always remember him with affection. 


A Rival for Mr. Wallace 
E extract the following paragraph from the Publisher’s Circular 


GOOD NEWS FOR SYDNEY HORLER ENTHUSIASTS 

We hear that this popular novelist, who already has many best-selling titles to his 
credit, has recently signed publishers’ contracts, the total value of which runs into 
many thousands of pounds. 

Admirers of this author’s work will be pleased to hear that Mr. Horler has no 
fewer than thirteen sensational novels commissioned. These, in the course of time, 
will find their way into the offices of three of the most important publishing houses 
in London. 


We have not ourselves had the pleasure of reading any of Mr. Horler’s 


works, but it really looks as though in the near future he will be one of the 
authors whom it is impossible to avoid. 


The Omnibus Book 


WO more “‘ Omnibus Books ” are announced—one, The History of 

Exploration Told by the Explorers, edited by Mr. Milton Waldman, 
the other, Great Stories of Sport, edited by Mr. Thomas Moult, the former 
at 8s. 6d., the latter, although 600 pages, at 5s. How they appeal to the 
imagination ! A library in a volume, and for the price of an ephemeral 
novel ! One covets them both at once. 


Is it Read? 


Bree Omnibus Books have been coming out for some years now. 
Great Short Stories of the World ; Great Sea Stories ; Great Stories 
of Mystery and Romance ; Great Lord Knows What, the Omnibus Smith, 
the Omnibus Brown, and the Omnibus Jones. They are certainly bought : 
if any of them has been a failure we have not heard of it : they make an 
instant appeal to people who, being short of money, want a lot for a little, 
But whether they will continue to succeed depends on one thing only : the 
experience of the public. People will only go on buying them if they find 
that they actually read them After they have bought them. And whether 
they read them or not we do not know, and we wonder whether any 
publishers know. 


Pe eee re a es 
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The Mystery 


Os our own shelves repose several of these mammoth compilations, 
some of them bought, some of them acquired free. It is stimulating to 
see them there : infinite greatness in a little room : the best of the best at 
7s. 6d. or so. But we do, honestly regarding the matter, confess that we 
never take these compendiums from the shelves. They are too heavy, they 
are too thick, the pages are too thin, the type is too solid, life is too short : 
and we turn from the Meganthology to some single work. We should 
rather like to hear from readers their own experiences, candidly told, with 
these literary pantechnicons. 


Mr. Rhys’s Autobiography 


Ws should like to take the opportunity afforded by the appearance of 
Mr. Ernest Rhys’s Autobiography to salute the editor of Everyman’s 
Library, the greatest of all popular series. The late J. M. Dent was co- 
parent : he thought largely and was a passionate propagandist. But for the 
literary quality of the series, and especially its inclusion of all kinds of 
outlandish masterpieces, unobtainable elsewhere, we are in the debt of 
Mr. Rhys, one of the most self-effacing and devoted servants of literature 
and the romantic spirit who has ever adorned our annuals. He has spent a 
long life in hard work, with not too much recognition : but he has his 
monument and his labours as editor will long survive many of the most 
widely applauded “ creative ’’ works of his day. 


Australian Literature 


Wi recommend readers to visit the most interesting exhibition of 
Australian books now being shown at Australia House, Strand. 
Only writers are represented amongst artists, variety and colour being 
added by the presence, not of the great school of Australian draughtsmen, 
but of a number of very peculiar stuffed birds. Within its set limits the 
range of the exhibition could not have been wider, the exhibits illustrating 
not merely the Australian production of belles-lettres and works of scholar- 
ship, but Australian history, the progress of printing and book-production 
from the earliest days, and Australiana generally. Some Australian authors 
have been very popular in this country—we need only mention Robbery 
Under Arms, For the Term of His Natural Life, and Geoffrey Hamlyn, to 
demonstrate that, quite apart from the less notable but equally successful 
poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. But the public has thought of them 
singly, not as representatives of a steadily growing local literature in a 
remote Dominion. Set in this exhibition against a background of 
thousands of other books of all periods, and reflecting every European 
tendency with an Australian tinge, they are remarkably impressive, 
considering the youth of the country and the smallness of its population. 
We checked the catalogue and found nothing, however recondite, missing. 


We also learnt that a number of well-known authors whom we had thought 
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of as English, were Australian born and bred. That, of course, is inevitable. 
Just as artists of all kinds “ raised ” in the provinces tend to drift to Lon- 
don, so do those born in the Dominions come to England, where they can 
find the intellectual life they hanker after in a more concentrated form. 
than it can take at home. The Canadians, New Zealanders, and South 
Africans might copy the example. It is well to be reminded at times that 
the Dominions do not exist for the sole purpose of producing apples, 
sheep and tinned salmon. The immense crowd at the opening ceremony 
at Australia House was a very cheering spectacle. 


—————— 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 
NES METHUEN & COMPANY (36, Essex Street, W.C.2) announce 


a Prize Novel Competition, the first prize being £1,000 and the second 
£350. The novel is to deal with English family life of to-day, “ in which 
the relationship of parents and children is the dominating theme.” All 
manuscripts are to be received not later than the 1st August, 1932, and further par- 
ticulars can be obtained upon application to the publishers. : 


a v7 a 


E have received the first list of a new publishing firm—Messrs. Ivor Nicholson 

& Watson, of 44, Essex Street, W.C.2. Among their projected publications are 
Men, Women and Mountains, an account of travels in the Alps and the Pyrenees, by 
Sir Claud Schuster ; The Memoirs of a Maid of Honour, by the Hon. Katharine 
Villiers—not, the publishers assure us, a book of “ sensational ” revelations ; a book 
on music, by the music master of Charterhouse ; and a girls’ school story, Gentlemen’s 
Daughters, by Margaret Masterman. We admire Messrs. Nicholson & Watson’s 
enterprise in these difficult times, and wish them success. ‘ 


a a a t 


HE autumn list of Messrs. Harrison, of Paris (English agents, Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4) reports the success of their first four 
publications, and the consequent possibility of their being able to make “‘ more 
ambitious plans.” Among their new books are a short novel by Dostoevsky, A Gentle 
Spirit ; a new translation of Merimée’s Carmen and Letters from Spain; and a new 
edition of sop’s Fables, with illustrations by Alexander Calder. 


7 a a 


HE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION have issued several 

booklets dealing with their proposed series of autumn talks for schools. These 
may be obtained from Savoy Hill at one penny each, and include Tracing History 
Backwards, by Brian Tunstall ; Music Lessons, by Sir Walford Davies ; Life and Work 
in the British Isles, which describes, among other pursuits likely to fascinate children, 
Chair-Bodging, Trawling, Woollen and Cotton Mills, and Sheep-Farming ; and a 
series of lessons on elementary biology and hygiene, by Professor Winifred Cullis. 
All the booklets contain analyses of the proposed lessons, with questions and practical 
experiments. We have said before that the British Broadcasting Corporation is well 
on the way to success in its ambition to be the “‘ University of the World.” 


a a 7) 


G Bite September number of the Theatre Arts Monthly (2s. 6d., from 99, Regent 
Street, W.1) includes a short article on the Benson Company, by Arthur Machen, 
in which the author describes some of his pleasant experiences with that training 
school of the English stage ; a History of Acting in twenty pictures, with a descriptive 
essay, by Rosamond Gilder ; an article on the part of the audience in the drama, by 
Cedric Hardwicke ; and an article on Eleonora Duse, by F. Bruno Averardi. There 
are book reviews, notes on the drama in other countries, and innumerable illustrations. 
The magazine is well-produced and printed, and while the articles are all rather 
slight, they cover a wide range of dramatic and kindred interests. i 
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POR TRY 
Lind of the Forty-Five 


HE Southern men, the King’s defenders, 
Warned of Papists and Pretenders, 
Staring to the North, 
See the chaos of a tempest, shooting nearer and nearer lightnings forth. 
Height on height surrenders. 
Rumour multiplies the wrangle of wheels and clash of hoofs abroad, 
Shadow-traitors tens of thousands raid the country, choke the road ; 
Which, seen in nearer lineaments, appears a muddy mumbling troop, 
Five thousand men and not all armed, not one in twenty cock-a-hoop, 
At head of whom with sash of plaid, with white cockade, the Colonel rides, 
‘Townley, patterned French, dark-glancing onward as he sings and guides. 
Colours flying, drums drubbing, boys run miles for the raree-show, 
Down to Derby guns, swords, staves, pipes, flags and the poor five thousand 
O. 
Bee fom a stable’s won a nag, and from that stackyard a hog retires, 
Sheep and cockerel rue the dawn that lit Rebellion’s open fires. 
And Liberty and Property and Church and King, the schoolboys read 
Along the Regiment’s flag aloft—but Liberty must house and feed. 
So to Derby ; now, who’s with us ? hear the music talk to you. 
“You ” goes skulking out of grasp ; such music will not plough or shoe. 


Now from the South there’s rising storm, 

Hark, what steel and lead a-swarm ! 

See the Jupiter-like arm 
Of Cumberland 
Raised, extended, in act to smite ; the skirring Townley must not stand ; 
The ale’s drunk down, the blanket’s rolled. ‘The puzzled men and tuneless 
band 
Recede beneath the rushy moor and bony trees, and reach Carlisle 
Where Townley from his Prince receives a new, a dear, a deadly style. 


“ Come now, my Trojans, afore this Gate your Commandant requires set 


fs out 
Chevaux-de-frise—who fired ? That window ; see, the smoke still hangs 
about. 
A thicker smoke shall roll for that when Townley hears ; arrest the hounds.” 
Townley, now his pistol’s slave, approves the word, and goes his rounds. 
The sergeant and the corporal in the dark emplacement close-conferring 
Note him : “ Lost in thought,” “ Or brain, ” “ Or ”—“ Quiet, sir ; not a 
rat stirring.” 


‘ 
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For loyalty is still the same 

Whether 1t win or lose the game, 
Or is it mere theatric use of a world that yields no solid hold ? 

Upon the frozen battlement 

Goes Townley to the sure event ; . 
The darkness means to brood no chance of a morning now with hills of gold. 
With silence he accepts the approach and order of the Crown he hated—_ 
Townley, first in twenty trenches, now in London is much awaited. 
Masterly once in siege and sap, he must conceive another skill, 


, 


Those grey beards have only to assemble, those black chairs to fill : 
And down his rampart drops. He stands with no cockade, with swordless 
hands, f 


And across the moted sunbeam swoop legality’s swift-shot demands. 


To him the law essays to open the horrid depth of his offence— } 
Opposed to British Constitution, Hanoverian excellence, ; 
The fear of God not being in him, the Devil’s Romish instigation 
Dementing him to attempt subversion, change, enthralment of this free 

nation, ; 


Seizure of treasure, confederate treason, abstraction of chattels, defiance of 
right, ; 
And with pretended colours to darken the sky, and unnaturally fight. j 


So these ancient cannons have spoken ; Townley wearily takes his lance : 
Sirs, I am none of a traitor, I hold my commission from the King of France 
Be Pe exercised and warmed, the Court’s compelled to leave the 
€ ? 
The rebel and his madness taken, fettered, padlocked, sentence sealed. 
And soon the gallows, block and bonfire do their work ; the crowd admire 
Till Townley’s heart and those of his faithful remnant wither in the pyre 
At Kennington he died, and there one noon when the friendly thousands 
came 
To watch the innocent siege and assault of North and South in a summe 
ame 
I think I met him, like as like to dead brave sleepless youths I knew, 
And reading his lip’s slight smile I saw his victory won, his vision true. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


POETRY a3 
Nous N°’trons Plus aux Bots. . . 


URN a new page : the nightingale is mute, 
The shadowed pathways of the woods are closed. 
Damon is weeping for his broken flute, 
And where a nymph among the laurels dozed, 
The leaves are trampled, and the branches torn. 
Turn a new page : and let the old dreams pass ; 
They will not come again, now it is morn. 
Lightly they fade, cold dew upon the grass. 


The woods are closed : go forth into the ways 
Of living men, whose laughter and whose songs 
Have scarce your forest-slumber ever stirred. 
Seek in the mortal music of their days 
The comfort that among them yet belongs ; 
Apollo calls you : and you have not heard. 


B. S. SAKLATVALA 
THREE POEMS 
Embryo 


ULL in my ignorance and slow in sense 
1) To grasp the pure, outside infinities 
Of wisdom, yet, as domed mountain skies 

Start in an eaglet’s bare incompetence 
Instinctive yearnings, so latent influence 

Turns over in me where its power lies, 

Then settles down to sleep again, and dies 
For a cold period, and the clouds grow dense. 


But I must not neglect this baby spark 
To cherish a perversity of play 
That leaves ingenious reason overdrawn 
And prey for ridicule, for song must stay 
With youth and grow together, as the lark 
Makes simultaneous mirth with the young dawn. 


In Captivity 
TILL are we captive, struggle how we may. 
S Our heritage can never be set by. 
Nor can we lose what on our fathers lay 

So heavily. What is famed Liberty 
But a vague dream that mocks us from afar 

As a mirage mocks that o’er which it gleams ? 
Who wonders that a prisoner shuns a star, 

And will not sell himself to maddening dreams ? 

3 Q 
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Our little calm is only won by strife. 

Strife that brings dullness rather than repose, 
Dullness that loads the pleasantness of life 

With sighs and groans. And thus our manhood grows, 
Too old at heart and utters this as truth : 
Slaves should be dumb or never know a youth. 


Ripeness 1s All 


S in their shells the nuts of hazel trees Hi 
A Ripen through comfortable Summer days 7 
Into an Autumn store that foresight lays f 
Against the Winter’s long, dark maladies, 
So in his frame the soul of man with ease 
Should ripen through experience, from the ways 
Of flitting youth and wanton love’s displays, 
Till manhood masters all obscurities. 


Not through distress of function should we die 
With shattered morals and forlorn unrest, 

Full of dread fear when tempest sounds are high ; 
But, as the sun to his nocturnal nest 

Dips gloriously, so we at last should lie, 
Self-comforted, knowing our children blest. 


WILLIAM GIBBINS 
THREE POEMS 
The (Chalice 


HAT need have I, who know a woman’s power, 
‘ X Of men’s achievements, or of man’s regard ? 
As the enclosing petals of a flower 
Conceal their fecund centre, so I guard 


My hidden treasure, nor can all your might 
Or love approach me in that secret place 
Where far away with my unborn delight 

I hold communion with Time and Space. 


I bear in me the seed of life to come 

As Mary bore the Body of Our Lord, 

And from my weakness springs the total sum 
Of all your prowess with your piercing sword. 
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In that first Paradise which Adam knew, 
When by Eve’s favour she became his own, 
No word to his enraptured senses flew 

That in that hour he filled an empty throne. 


I stand apart from you for evermore, 

And my humility must plead in vain 

That Love may set you as my conqueror 

In that high place where by God’s grace I reign. 


I make your Immortality ; I weave 

Your Past and Future in a single thread, 
Nor my unconscious truth can you deceive 
Which recreates the living and the dead. 


Alone I brave the gates of death and hold 

My only ransom in my outstretched hands, 
Content to let the warmth of life grow cold 
If only so my pledge full honoured stands. 


I am God’s chosen vessel ; from my womb 
Comes forth the message of His faith in man, 
Lest Sacrifice were buried in the tomb 
Whence Jesus rose to end His mortal span. 


The hope of all the years to come is mine, 
No powers against my destiny avail— 
Endowed by God to form His living shrine 
I bear the Chalice of the Holy Grail. 


M. asquerade 


HEN I am gone, do places that I love, 

\ X / Scenes that I feel are almost made by me, 
Alter and change ? If from some plane above 

Others are watching, what do their eyes see ? 

If all I saw was but a world enclosed 

Within my secret mind, some inner sight 

The flimsiness of solid things disclosed, 

And made a vision for my heart’s delight. 

So what I leave no other eyes behold ; 

Nature is changed, and all my pictures fade 

Until my eye shall paint them, as of old, 

And make once more my secret masquerade. 

So slight a thing is matter ; we create 

Our little worlds, apart, inviolate. 


~<a 
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To My Son 


THOUGHT perhaps you were a child no longer, 

[x walked so staidly, never running wild ; : 
Your keen perceptions day by day grew stronger, : 

And yet you laughed less often than you smiled. 


But when at last our sober walk was ended, i 
And waves broke glancing on the shining sand, { 
Without a word, your burdens all descended, 
Scattered about my feet upon the strand. 


When, laden as of old, at last I found you, 

A young Canute who stemmed the tide in vain, 
Throwing with joyful shouts the sand around you— 
O, then I knew I had a child again. 


SYBIL WYNNE-JONES 


SIX SONGS FROM THE TRAGI-COMEDY 
OF DON JUAN THE GREAT 


Tatterdemalion’s Song 


HAT fatal night when I was born 
The mountain’s deepest spring ran dry, 
The steep seas drowned the sturdiest ships, 
Blight blasted the meridian corn, 
A sultry star inflamed the sky, 
And Destiny, that shadowy dame, 
Drew to my cot and, pointing far, 
Whispered between her eldritch lips : 
“Yon evil star shall be your star 
And Luckless, Luckless be your name.” 


Vainly I cried to Destiny, “‘ Nay!” 
She vanished snickering her shears. 
And the Four Elements awoke : 
The wild wind blew my joys away, 
The salt sea swallowed up my tears, 
This heart was ravaged by the flame. 
Only earth scorns to wreak its will. 
Sunder, O Earth ! and at one stroke 
Engulph all ills in topless ill, 

For Luckless, Luckless is my name |! 
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Song of the Gypsy’s Imp 


Y mother the old gypsy 
M "T'was taught me how to steal 
The white hen from the henroost 
To make my evening meal. 
Ha! Ha! 
“* And see you save 
The merrythought, merrythought, merrythought,”’ 


She said. 


““ But when no hen is handy 
Go search the hedges by, 
Roll up in clay your urchin 
And bake him in a pie, 
Ha! Ha! 
So you shall save 
Some merrythought, merrythought, merrythought ! ” 
She said. 


“‘ But when nor hen nor urchin 
Is yours, you imp, to carve 
And the grey sleet glides through you 
Why then you soon must starve, 
Ha! Ha! 
Unless you have 
A merrythought, merrythought, merrythought ! ” 


She said. 
Spade Song of the First Grave-Digger 


HEN Adam tended Paradise 
\ X He did not need a spade, 
But when he got the sudden sack 
He had to learn a trade. 
Since then the ash with iron shod 
Has blistered both his hands— 
So spit and dig and dig and spit 
And praise a righteous God. 


When Adam tended Paradise 
He thought to live right long, 

But when the good God kicked him out 
He found he’d reckoned wrong. 

Since then to live at all, poor knave, 
It’s dig and spit and dig, 

And scarcely have his hands grown hard 
Than he must dig his grave. 
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When Eden’s bowers are sheathed in ice 
And Time begins to nod, 
When the Last Man has dug the fill 
Of a departed god, 
Beside the pit where he is laid 
Who cannot spit or dig, 
Will stand to mock the lifeless stars 
The spade, the eternal spade ! 


Worm Song of the Second Grave-Digger 


HEN I was young and in the pink, 
\ ,\ Too pink and early by half, I think, 
No bird reckoned he’d had his fill 
Unless I figured within the bill 
Of the hen, of the wren and the King Cock too : 
Whither, whither, whither shall a worm turn ? 


Now I grow older day by day, 

Am lean and rough and tough and grey, 

Too much by half for the smartest bill, 

Of everybody I take my fill— 

Of the bawd, of the lord and the King Cock too : 
Wriggle, wriggle, wriggle—a worm will turn ! 


Lily Song of the Dead Melchior 


N a dell where none might find it 

And no sudden sunlight blind it, 

Where the cascade all night long 
Matched with Philomel her song, 
Lulled with music, bathed in dew, 
An inviolate lily grew : 


Like the moon among a mist, 
Purer than an amethyst, 
Stiller than the stars above, 
Lovelier than the eyes of love, 
Perfect yet beheld of none, 
Beauty’s utmost eidolon ! 


Slowly ebbed its heavenly hue 
Dimmer and ever dimmer blue, 
Fading, fading—from the sere 
Chalice rolled a single tear, 
Emblem of Beauty’s ageless wrong, 
Seed of sanctity and song ! 


~ ] 
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Song of the Jester Dwarf 


HEN I was pale and pinched and poor 
\ X I had nor name nor fame, sir, 

Everybody turned me from the door 
And the animals did the same, sir— 


The hog, the dog and the little hen too ! 
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Now I am swoln in purse and pelf 

Oh, what a change begins, sir, 
Everybody loves me for myself 

And hurries to ask me in, sir— 

The hog, the dog and the little hen too ! 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


FOUR POEMS 
A Wind that Sings 


HERE is a wind that sings of country things, 
Of heathered hills and brown-eyed brooks, 


Of golden scents that wander all amazed 
Among the flowers, that open wide their shining eyes. 


And through the city streets I softly draw these country 
friends 


And trail them happily along my way, 
Thanking the wind, that gently sings of country things. 


Words 


HERE true understanding lies. 
Words are like flies 
That wander on the surface. 


Time 
Mis Time flies, maybe we fly, who knows ? 


Tis surely much that we can delicately touch 
Things that are infinite ? 
Trace the fine threads of interwining memories, 
And gaze upon long avenues of thought ? 
O Time, O well of space and nothingness 
Within your lap I hold all that I hold most dear— 
Murmur of bees, storm in the trees, 
Summer, and flowers, and all pervading love. 
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The Moon 


\ SILVER pencil draws upon the sky, 


A moon whose beauty is a sigh. 


G. R. BENNETT 


THE BALCONY 
Woodcut by G. RAVERAT 
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SIX WOODCUTS FROM 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


By CLARE LEIGHTON 


FEEDING THE PIGEONS 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Duckworth) 
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THE DEATH OF EARNSHAW 
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PENISTON CRAGS 


THE LONDON MERCURY 
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CATHY IN DELIRIUM 
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SIX WOODCUTS FROM WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


HEATHCLIFF IN THE SNOW 
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THE FRIGHTENED SHEPHERD-BOY 
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BLAZEY’S FUNERAL 


By R. H. MOTTRAM 


T was past midnight before Mr. Vardigans and the Captain com- 
manding the dragoons, approached the door of the Lobster Inn. 
They did not do so until they had surrounded the place, and cocked 

M™ the pistols in their hands _ For they had come to take Blazey, dead or 
alive, and desperate men do wild things when they know they are caught. 
Blazey must know this by now. For many a year he had defied the law in 
general, and Mr. Vardigans in particular, but this time, having openly 
fired upon the King’s servants in the execution of their duty, he must 
know that the hue and cry was raised, a warrant out for him, a price on his 
head. Yet the Lobster Inn was shuttered and barred and silent but for a 
sound as of sawing and hammering that made the thought flit through 
Mr. Vardigans’ mind that Blazey was going to stand a siege. Nevertheless 
he thumped the door with his fist. No answer. Renewed thumps, the cry : 

“* Open, in the King’s name, or I’ll blow the lock off!” 

A window was thrown up above and a voice harsh and deep and barely 
feminine demanded— 

_ “What d’ y’ want?” 

“* Blazey.” 

— * Y’ won’t get him 

“Where is he?” - 

“ Here, right enough ! ” 

e Let Ine. 

“Tt’s not worth it!” 

_ “ What the MMenme in or Tilo 2. 
_ “You can come in if you can behave yourself ! ”’ 

Mr. Vardigans spluttered. But the window closed. 

At length there were sounds behind the door, which was opened, 
admitting them. 

_ The person who did so, muffled in a kind of gown, was a woman. of 
stocky build with a face and head as solid and bony as a man’s, and un- 
pleasant expression. 
~ “Now,” cried Mr. Vardigans brusquely, “‘ where’s Blazey ? ” 
_ “ Upstairs |” 
“Tell him to come down!” 

ea de-Can t,. 
& ‘6 Why >” 

** He’s dead |” 
“Ts he now? That’s a pity. I shall miss him, I shall. When did he 
die?” 

_ Yesterday.” 

‘€ Well, I’m sorry. But we must see him ! ” 

_ “ Then you'll have to go up!” 2 
So we will. Set a guard, Captain, and we’ll follow her ! 


»”» 
| 


»” 
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‘If a man’s dead, he’s dead,”’ objected the soldier. 

“* Not always.” 

The Captain called his men to guard the door, and followed M 
Vardigans who followed the woman. ! 

In a bare but substantial room, a carpenter and his boy worked by th 
light of two candles. They had nearly done. A thick, heavy body we 
wedged into the coffin, the face, which had a strong resemblance to that ¢ 
a great hound, was pallid white, jaw bandaged, eyes closed. | 

“That’s him, right enough. I can make an affidavit. What did he di 
oft 7 

“‘ Wore out wi’ running and hidin ’.” 7 

“Was he, though ? ” Then, as he saw what the carpenter was doing, h 
interposed hastily— 

“'You’re not screwing him down yet ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ce Why ? ” 

“ Can’t keep him here.”’ 

““ Where’s he going ? ”’ 

“To church, ’time they dig his grave ! ”’ 

“ You’re in a hurry, aren’t you?” 

“*Q’ course ! ” 

“Well, I shall be sorry to see the last of him. But I will. So will you 
Captain, won’t you?” 

This with a meaning look at the commander of the military, wh 
received it with a bad grace, and went downstairs shouting orders to hi 
subordinates, with such effect that he had both eaten and drunk, see 
horses stabled and men posted before the sonorous sounds of a heav 
coffin being hauled downstairs, made him join Mr. Vardigans, who wz 
eating out of his hands in the doorway. Outside, the woman had harnesse 
a sturdy pony to one of those queer carts the inhabitants used, ostensibl 
to carry fish. The coffin was deposited upon this, the woman led the horss 
the carpenter and his boy, who, it appeared were sexton and mate, followe 
it, and behind came Mr. Vardigans and the Captain, and two score mer 

“'They screwed him down,” whispered the former. “ I didn’t think i 
but they did!” | 

“'You’re very suspicious ? ”’ 

“King George wants him, and the Devil wants him, but there’s n 
telling who’ll get him yet!” 

“The man can’t be alive !”’ 

“You don’t know Blazey as well as I do!” 

A few minutes’ tramp through the dark lanes brought them to a sub 
stantial wall, in which was a lych gate. 

“ Post your men at each corner, Captain, and come you with me.” 

Meanwhile the cart had halted by the porch, the coffin was deposite 
on one of the long stone seats, the sexton and the boy could be heard bus 
with pick and shovel. The woman led the pony away. Mr. Vardigans an 
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the Captain stamped their feet in chilly silence, and chilly company. The 
lantern blinked in the draught, and Mr. Vardigans regarded the coffin, 
which seemed to move with every flicker of the light. The Captain regarded 
Mr. Vardigans with disfavour. From time to time little creakings and 
rustlings, as of the small beasts of the place, were heard. Outside, spade 
and mattock rang, beyond that was the murmur of voices, and jingle of 
accoutrements of the men posted along the wall. Beyond that the murmur 
of the sea. 

Suddenly through one of the unglazed windows of the porch a large sod 
of turf came whistling with such good aim that it knocked the lantern 
flying, and extinguished it. In the sudden darkness Mr. Vardigans and 
the Captain fell over each other, one of the former’s pistols went off with a 
reverberating bang, while the Captain shouted : “‘ Close in” to his men, 
who came trooping through the grave stones, their fire-arms thrust forward 
and lanterns held high. 

Meanwhile the Captain and Vardigans had picked themselves up, found 
the lantern and caused it to be rekindled. The Captain was calling to his 
men to know if they had caught anyone, but the answer was that no one had 
- gone that ‘way, to any side of the churchyard. 

_ “ Where’s the woman?” demanded Mr. Vardigans. There was no 
reply. The pony was standing between the shafts with its head down, 
unattended. Mr. Vardigans made a sound that might have been an oath, 
laid his hand violently on the coffin, and gave it a shake. It moved light 
and empty under his hand. The Captain stared at him. But without 
_ further hestiation, Mr. Vardigans tipped it up. The bottom fell out with a 
_ clatter, some cloths and shavings scattered on the flags. 
“Damme ! ”’ cried the Captain, “‘ evaded ! ” 
— “ Can’t be far,” replied Mr. Vardigans between his teeth. 

_ Indeed it was not easy to imagine how the erstwhile corpse could have 
- travelled far. For a man to get out of a coffin, even with a false bottom to it, 
was not so easy. He must have been quick to have taken advantage of the 
-moment’s confusion when the light wss extinguished. ‘The porch was 
_ but twelve feet square, the Captain and Mr. Vardigans had been standing 
near the arch, the coffin stood on the stone seat. Even if anyone had passed 
them, could escape have been possible through the lines of advancing 
soldiers ? Mr. Vardigans seized the handle of the church door and shook 
it, but it was locked. Who had the key ? No one knew! The sexton and 
the boy stood frightened and mute between two soldiers. The Captain 
- shouted a reward to anyone who could get in. Then a sergeant sent round 
to the Captain to say that there was a small door round by the north side, 
that gave upon a vestry. It was open. 
‘Warning his men to keep a sharp lookout, the officer and Mr. Vardigans 
went round in the darkness faintly illuminated by the lanterns held by 
- groups of armed men. They bowed low to enter by the small north door, 
and the sergeant with the lantern preceded them, a dozen men at the 
-Captain’s command came trooping after. On the other side of the vestry 
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was a stout low door. It failed to yield, and at the Captain’s command, 
the sergeant blew the lock off, and kicked it in. Dazed with the noise in the 
confined space, the party stumbled through into the church, and stood 
blinking at the ghostly reflections made by the lantern on all those dim 
surfaces of marble tablets, polished wood, painting and gilding. 4 

There was no one to be seen. Not even when the Captain ordered more 
lanterns to be brought, even when the stalls of the choir, the seats of the ‘ 
nave, the various holes and corners of the place, were poked out with — 
swords and gun muzzles, was there anyone to be found. But when, at 
length, the door of the steep narrow steps in the tower was forced, and half 
a dozen men had clambered up, there came the sound of uproar so great 
that the very bats of the roof, and the age-old dirt of droppings and dust 
came scattering down. Finally the party of soldiers re-emerged, dragging 
between them the woman, who had been found hiding in the belfry. 

Mr. Vardigans sent hurriedly outside to make sure that the tower was 
being closely watched, but the answer came back that a corporal and four 
men stationed immediately beneath it had seen no one and that it was not 
possible that the fugitive could have been lowered, or climbed down that 
way. The Captain was nonplussed. Having made certain that no one else _ 
was inside the tower, he turned with a blankly weary face towards Vardigans 
and demanded to know what more was to be done. ! 

The Preventive Officer, however, now appeared grimly certain. He cast 
a sweeping glance round upon the men standing to their arms, all but two, 
who, having left their carbines propped against the font, held the woman by 
either arm, under strict orders not to let her go. 

Then Mr. Vardigans took his heavy pistol in his right hand, and walked 
straight up the nave to the great old three decker pulpit that stood against © 
the chancel arch. Presenting his weapon direct at the middle of the panel 
that formed the back of the reading desk, he called in a loud voice, that 
resounded through the empty place. 

oo Blazey, the game’s up. Come out and surrender, or I fire on the word 

three !” 

3 sabe soldiers stared, the woman glared with eyes starting nearly from her 
ead. 

“One!” shouted Vardigans. No answer, no movement. | 

“Two !”’ The woman suddenly wrenched both arms away from the 
soldiers, who had the greatest difficulty in retaining their hold of her. 


“Come out,” cried Vardigans, surveying the woman’s agitation with 
grim satisfaction. 7 

“Three !”’ As the words left his mouth, there was a double report, a 
cloud of smoke, a deafening reverberation, and the tinkle of falling glass, 
mingled with the crash of splintered wood, and yet another sound. | 

The middle panel of the pulpit split asunder. From within it, ghastly 
white with the lard that was smeared upon it, protruded the face of Blazey, 
his mouth open, a stream of blood issuing from his lips, and his head lolling 
forward inert and lifeless from his shattered hiding place. | 
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But that was not all. The onlooker saw at the same moment, that the 
woman had so well directed her struggles that by advancing a few inches, 
dragging the soldiers with her, she had deftly kicked down the carbine 
nearest to her, so that it fell, muzzle pointing altarwards, and went off with 
the impact on the stones. They saw, too, Mr. Vardigans drop his pistol, 
fling up both arms, and fall heavily backwards. He lay still. They dragged 
Blazey’s body from the pulpit and laid it beside him. 

Such was Blazey’s funeral. As a result of the inquest, the woman was 
tried for murder, convicted and hung, the Sexton and his boy transported 
for life. Moreover, various ecclesiastical authorities went further into the 
matter, the Rector was inhibited, the church closed, the living joined to 
that of Bermingham. It was almost as though the old smuggling inn- 
keeper had been the most important man in the village. 


IL FAUT SOUFFRIR POUR ETRE BELLE 
Woodcut by Pameta d’ A, NATHAN 
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CALL Tia ave 


By HELEN MORAN 


HE business side ? I hate to think of it. Yet it had its compensa- 
tions. Mr. William Pickens was one of them. 
The day he came went something like this : j 
9.20. I arrive. Louise at her desk in front of mine, neat, — 
orderly, punctual ; blue eyes, demure, the soul of conscious virtue. Vee at 
hers, busy with little bits of her everlasting tidying. Margaret . . . late — 
again. Oh, dear. So was I, but my hours had to be adaptable, and her 
position would not stand it. a 

I’d have to speak to Margaret about it. No, I’d have to get in at nine 
o’clock myself, and make her get the idea. But what a nuisance. The first — 
mail never came down until nine, and it took Louise fifteen or twenty 
minutes to open it ; and the precise Louise was always there at 8.45—and ~ 
certainly capable of attending to anything likely to arise at such an early 
hour. Well, this thing of being a Shining Example, a Mother, a Teacher of 
English, and—in my spare time, as it were—an advertising manager, had — 
its trials. 

A lot of mail this morning. Always was on Tuesdays, for some reason. ‘ 
Answers to this pile must be dictated at once. That pile for Louise to 
answer. A letter in pencil on rough paper : “‘ I am a little girl six years old. 
I sen you 25 cents for a dolly hat and never got it.” 

“* Miss Rider.” 

The serene Vee arises and comes to my desk. 

“ Please send this child a doll hat.” 

“ Red or blue ? ” 

““ Oh—she doesn’t say, does she ? Well, send her blue. And then put the 
letter in the work-disorganizer on my desk. I’ll answer it and explain why _ 
she may have received the wrong colour.” 

Slight sniff from Vee. 

“« Miss Rider, if you were a child and sent twenty-five cents for a doll hat, 
and did not get it, and then got the wrong colour, don’t you think you would 
be disappointed ? ” 

A dawning comprehension on Vee’s face. In my best platform manner, I 
continue : 

“ Besides, it has its business side. Her mother will know about it, and 
that one little thing may get around to quite a circle of people. Then in 
Kalamazoo or wherever it is, an unfavorable impression of] Fox Hats might 
be created. People are influenced by such tiny things, and next year’s sales 
in that territory... .” | 
_ Vee laughed and went to send the doll hat. Brains in plenty, but little 
imagination ; still, only seventeen—and how calm and sensible! This 
preaching—how awful. But maybe it would make her more careful about _ 
sending out the doll hats. 
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Back to the mail. Another letter for the work-disorganizer. (A hand- 
some leather object with compartments, kept on my desk, presumably to 
hold things requiring immediate attention. Actually, it always got too full ; 
and things piled up on the desk so fast that those in the work-disorganizer 
were likely to stay for several days—if not get lost altogether. Still, I knew 
of nothing better. It was always in sight, a constant reminder and re- 
proach, keeping me many an evening until six or seven.) 

_ Now for the advertisements in the mail. Must look at them, know what 
is going on. | 

Where is my waste basket ? Louise leaps instantly, brings the basket so 

. so subserviently. Wish she wouldn’t do that. For all her efficiency, 
she is difficult. This folder is lovely . . . that new German silverink . . . 
wish I could use some ; but no, the budget would not stand it now. 

A soft voice at my elbow. “ Shine?” Old Angelo. “ No, thank you, 
not this morning.” I wave him away. “‘ Wipe off ?” He won’t go away. 
Never will. All right. I stick out one foot. 

The phone rings. Louise cannot get rid of the man. I have to talk. 
Louise puts the second mail on my desk. What is this, what is this . . . 
those electros . . . 

“ Oh, yes, Angelo—I have another foot, haven’t I? ” 

Those electros were sent and should have reached . . . 

- Angelo leans over my desk, whispers in my ear. “Oh, thank you, 

Angelo. Didn’t I say it ? I am so sorry.”’ He is a weazened little Italian, 
the father of nine children and many grandchildren—fine girls and boys, 
he says. 

Things have come to a pretty pass, when I don’t even thank Angelo. 
Sorting letters, I tell myself, you will run this office calmly or die, that is all 
_ there is to it. No matter how fast things happen, there will be no hustle and 
bustle. 

_ “ Miss Wortham, will you answer these letters, please ? And now I’ll 
dictate.”” The long ears of the children catch that. Vee and Margaret 
both grab note books and look expectant. Well, it will have to be Vee this 
_ morning because she is faster, although poor Margaret certainly needs the 
_ practice. I’d better see that she... . ete 
“‘ Miss Wortham, just a minute, please. . . .” With a dainty swishing 
_ of her prim and pretty little frock, Louise comes to my desk and sits down. 
_ “What has Miss Tennant to do this morning ? She folded those pages 
yesterday until she must have turned to one. Did she finish them ? ”’ 
_ “Yes, but she hasn’t finished that mailing list—making new cards, 
_ bringing it up to date, with correct addresses and first names and initials, 
the way you wanted it. But she makes so many mistakes. . . .” 
“Yes, I know. Let’s be as patient as we can. She is so willing. Let me 
_ speak to her a minute.’ Louise returns competently to her letters. 
“Miss Tennant. . . .” Margaret is there, note book in hand. 
- “JT won’t dictate now, thank you. But about that mailing list... . 
Her face falls. ‘‘ I know it is monotonous and tedious. But those things are 
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not just names on cards. Each one of them is a man, buying hats for a big | 


store—and having plenty of troubles, too, no doubt. If the addresses are 


not right, our advertising will not reach them—and it is hard enough to get — 
it read, without having some of it never arrive. And men like to have their — 


first names and initials right. They are funny that way—but humouring 


small human foibles is a part of good advertising—and you say you want to ~ 


learn. . . .” This preaching will be the death of me. Elaborating the 
obvious ; probably sheer waste of breath. Still, how are you going to train 
people ? 


I dictate to Vee. Neat notes rapidly made. I believe she could take — 


dictation in her sleep. The pile of letters diminishes. But this one—this 
one has to be very carefully worded. I pause. 

What in the world is Margaret doing, crawling around on all fours in the 
middle of the floor by her desk—and her desk so conspicuously placed— 
and she built on such heroic lines ? Oh, the poor child ! Bewildered, in a 
strange office, and fairly tying herself in knots from sheer anxiety to please. 
Knocked over a great pile of cards, and patiently picking them up. 

‘** Miss Rider, I won’t write that letter now. Please ask Miss Tennant to 
look the man up in the Wholesale Department’s Sales files. I don’t believe 
he has bought enough hats to justify. . . .” 

Vee, with enormous pleasure, gives Margaret the order ; and Margaret, 


hastily sweeping up the last card, trots joyously toward the other end of the ~ 


long room. 

Now that layout, in the work-disorganizer. Must be finished. I get it out. 

Margaret returns, letter neatly noted. Right. The man asks for colour 
plates for his catalogue, worth about 25% of his total purchase of hats. No 
profit in that. The letter must be carefully worded—he might, eventually, 
turn out to be a good customer. 

The telephone. “ It is Mr. Brook, Miss Dean. You are going to lunch 
with him today... .” 


“Thank you.” I had forgotten. “ Yes, Mr. Brook. Better make it one- — 


thirty, if you don’t mind.” 
The layout. 


The phone. Louise talks and talks, turns to me. A man with a new radio — 


service. Ask him to write us a letter, I mutter, ruling lines. 


What is that commotion over there at the childrens’ desks ? Their heads | 
together with Mr. De Witt’s secretary, Miss Mahoney. Louise goes over. 


They look at me. Louise protests. What is it, I ask. 
They come over in a body. “ It is this, Miss Dean. Miss Mahoney has a 


word in her notes that she can’t read. We can’t either. The letter has to go ~ 


Mr. De Witt’s lawyer immediately—and he is out—and you know how 
eigen | 


“Read me what comes just before the word.”” Miss Mahoney does, and 


says the word is something like ‘am’ with maybe an ‘r’ and a‘t’. Ye 
gods ! What is an advertising department for? Am I to do cross word 


puzzles ? “ Maybe it is amortize, Miss Mahoney. No, don’t ask me what it 
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means. I don’t know exactly, but I have heard it. Look it up in the 
dictionary. I think it will fit.” 

The layout... . 

~ Miss Dean,” Miss Erdman, chief style consultant, “ can you come into 
the conference room a minute ? The man is there with the sample of that 
attractive moth-proof hat case I told you about. The colours are heavenly, 


_ and I know that if we get out some attractive advertising on it, it will help 


sell hats. Rows of those cases on the closet shelf, you know, with their 
celophane fronts showing the hat colours through. Moth-proof, dust-proof, 
Any woman would want them.” 

Now how can I. . . . “‘ Yes, of course, Miss Erdman.” 

The long, beautiful windows of the conference room look out on the 
a green now ... and the funny little sparrows, rolling in the 

ph. 
The Export Manager is there, to consider the possibilities for the South 


3 American trade. We all sit down. 


a break. 


““ Now this case . . .” the manufacturer begins. And goes on and on. 


_ Well, the case won’t do. That is almost certain. But, careful—it is one of 


Miss Erdman’s pet ideas, and you know how you feel when yours are dis- 
missed roughly. 

“Will the celophane last ?””’ I ask quietly. ‘The man talks and talks, 
rolls the case up, steps on it and behaves in general like a conjurer. 

The Export Manager’s assistant appears, a worldly young man, strolling 


_ in in his bored way—he whispers something. Export Manager mutters, 
_ “What does he want now ? ” and excuses himself. 


The man continues about the celophane. I am convinced. It will not 


The Export Manager returns. The man repeats all that he missed. I 


2 sneak a few looks out the window. 


Louise at the door, with the most agonized expression. She comes over 
to my chair, whispers. “ But tell him 1 am ina conference.” “ I have. But 


_ Miss Mahoney has phoned three times, and now she says he must see you 
at once.” 


I excuse myself, catching a glint of amused understanding from Miss 


Z Erdman’s eye. She overheard. 


I approach God on his throne on the top floor ; stand—he keeps no 


chairs in his outer office—for about five minutes at the door, after | have 
~ been duly announced. The door is open. He can see me. I can see him, 
too ; busy, busy, with a piece of paper, the vast surfaces of his mahogany 
_ desk as usual neatly clear. That bit of waiting is a part of the ceremony. 


I wait ; not unamused. 


~ 


A 
‘S 
be, 
Se 


: 
q 
_ “Oh, yes, Miss Dean.” He does not ask me to sit down. I stand for a few 
minutes while he talks and then calmly sit down. If I am rude, so be it. 


_ The secretary summons me—he has rung the concealed bell on his desk. 
He does not look up at first. Then, with a rising inflection of surprise, 


He is showing me a photostat copy of a poem, says he saw it on a friend’s 
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office wall, and wonders if I know how he could get a copy made. Hand 
illumined on parchment, the original was. I examine it gravely ; the title, 
“Tf” ... I keep my face very straight, and assure him that it can be 
done. Will it be expensive ? he asks. Very likely, I reply. 

The parchment will be easy enough to get, I tell him, and suggest 


ay 


printing with an initial letter in color, instead of hand-illumination. How 
much, do you suppose ? Oh, probably $50 (and I have no more idea than © 
a rabbit ! ), but, I add, I am sure the printer can make something quite nice ; 


out of it, with one of the new type faces—and you can have more than one 
copy for very little more. Oh, fine, he says, get me twelve copies. 


Photostat copy of that well known poem, “ If,” in hand, I return to the — 
conference. I put it down face up on the table, where Miss Erdman can _ 


see, and she coughs hurriedly to choke her laughter. 


The Export Manager and the manufacturer are still arguing the pros and 
cons of the hat case. Will it wash ? Yes, like a tile wall. Will it fade ? No. 
I do not think there is much more to be said. You cannot keep the moths _ 


out where the zipper fastens, and the price is prohibitive. 
The conference ends for the time being. Miss Erdman and I walk back 


together. 


“Do you mean to say,” she asks, “ that he called you up there to see © 


about that fool thing ? ” 


“Yes ; wants some copies made. But about this hat case—do you — 
honestly see how we can advertise it as moth-proof, or sell it at that price?” — 


“* No, I don’t. And I am disappointed. It was such a nice idea.” 
“ Well, maybe he can get the price down, on quantity production. And 
I don’t believe the moth part is very important. . . .” 


Who was that coming out of the elevator and walking toward my desk ? | 


Mr. William Pickens, I knew. I knew it, although I was not expecting him 
and had never seen him before. Now, of all times. Well, things were 
nearly as rushed any day. A pleasant looking man with white hair and a 
white moustache. Derby hat, brown shoes, dark red tie, pin in it . . . oh, 
the cataloguing mind, stop it ! He must be a darling, from his letters. 

I walked over to meet him. He blushed. 


Now, what in the world was I going to do with him. It was one o’clock. | 
Had he, or had he not, lunched ? Surely not. And he wanted to see hats 


and had expressed an earnest desire for. me to show them to him. An 
investment banker, trying to run his sister’s hat shop while she was ill. He 
had written me several times about advertising. 

Inspiration came. Miss Erdman was giving one of her lectures upstairs 


for the benefit of our salesmen, showing them how she did it—lecturing to _ | 
groups of women on the “ Costume Ensemble,” and managing to show 


them sixty hats in one lecture. Maybe he would like that—because from his 
letters he was interested in colour, in styling, the Chinese theatre, Russia 


. . . seemed interested in everything. He said he would like it, and that 


he had lunched. I took him upstairs, seated him, got our best and nicest 


salesman aside and asked him to look after Mr. Pickens—who, very kindly, | 


said he would excuse me. 


aad 
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“Miss Wortham . . . gone to lunch? Miss Tennant, please get me 
Mr. Elliott on the phone.” 

Some delay. One-fifteen. A wonder it wasn’t one a.m. 

“ Here is Mr. Elliott, Miss Dean.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Elliott. I have something I’d like for you to do as a special 
favour. I am afraid it is not a very profitable piece of work for you. No, a 
poem. ... Yes, I said a poem, entitled Jf. Mr. De Witt wants twelve 
copies done on parchment. I suggested that some of the new type faces 
with the initial letter in colour would do as well as hand-illumination. No, 
not Futura ; something a little more . . . but I leave that to you. But how 
much will it cost, and how soon can you do it ? I have a photostat copy. 

. . No, you had better have this copy of the one in Mr. De Witt’s 
friend’s office. If you will send a boy over for it. . . . Lunch? No, I can’t, 
thank you. Not only the estimate but a proof before five ? How can you? 
You never worked that fast before. Oh, yes ; well, it is nice of you to realize 

_ the importance, and I’ll be glad to see you with the proof at tea time.” 

_ _ “ Miss Tennant, please put this in an envelope and give it to the boy 
Z em Thomson & Elliott when he comes. If you go out, tell Miss 
Bemier,. ..” 

More mail on my desk. Well, it will have to wait. I glance over it hastily. 
Nothing more than usually urgent. 

Mr. Brook enters, smiling, through the back door. At his heels, Mr. 

_ Elliott. Exchange of pointed remarks between the two, ‘“‘ What are you 
_ doing here?” ‘‘ What are you—don’t you ever work ? ” 

“ Apparently,” I said, ‘“‘ Mr. Elliott works and works fast. I talked to 
him over the phone two minutes ago. Did you fly from your office over 
hete.-.”’ 

“No, I happened to be next door to this building and had left word at 
my office to be called there if anything important came up. Something 
a ea 

_“ Mr. Brook, do you mind waiting one minute?” 
_ Mr. Brook sat at Mary’s desk, to her shy confusion, while Mr. Elliott, at 
- mine, examined the poem—quite gravely. But I knew well the twinkle he 
_ kept out of his eyes, and thought what a relief it is to work with human 
beings. 
eal = my hat and coat. Miss Wortham was there, “‘ Miss Dean, won’t you 
sign your letters before you go? I have read them. They are all right. 
_ Excusing myself again, I scrawl. At last... . 
_ “No,” Mr. Elliott was saying, ‘‘ No, I wouldn’t go to lunch with you 
two for anything. No use to ask me. I wouldn’t think of it. 
-_ “ You’re right, you wouldn’t think of it. You aren’t going to have the 
_ chance. We have business to discuss. If I don’t sell Miss Dean some 
_ paper, how are you going to get any printing ? And I see you are being 
your own errand boy now—remember not to loiter ! 
- ~ [turn back hastily to consult the engagement pad. Appointment at four. 
At last, we leave. 
& | 37 
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In the taxi, quarter to two. Yes, I said, I would break the noon cocktail — 
rule and grateful for it. - 

“ Mary, why don’t you use buff Farnsdown for those letters ? 

“ But, Bill, I have used Farnsdown over and over. 

“Good paper.” ¢ 

“ Good enough, I suppose, although I don’t like the way the envelopes 
rub, as I have told you.” ar iz 

“The texture has been strengthened. I think you will find it improved.” _ 

“That is good. Well, send me some envelopes to test. But there is _ 
another thing—I don’t like the shade of buff Farnsworth comes in. It isa — 
shade too yellow.” 

“ Then why don’t you use a better paper?” , 

“ Be careful or I will—best French or Italian hand-made. Then where _ 
will you be with your domestic machine stuff ? I don’t economize on paper 1. 
from choice ; it’s the old budget being inelastic.” 

“‘ Who is going to print this for you ? Phil ? ” 

“N...no...I don’t think so. I am going to have Streatham- 
McFee set it.” 

“You call that economy ? ” 3 

“Yes, I do, in this case. Letters going out from the Fox Shop must be 
in keeping. I don’t know whether that Louis XIV experiment will pay or 
not, but if we are going to build any prestige for it, it must have a decent 
letter-head.”’ 

“What lists are you using for this first mailing ? ”’ oS 

“Social register. Nearly everything from Boston to Philadelphia, 
including Southampton and East Hampton.” 

“Ten thousand for the first mailing, I believe you said the other day.” 

“Yes. The lists have been cut and checked. I plan another mailing to 
the same ones within a month or six weeks ; and then of course I want a 
supply of the paper for general correspondence from the Fox Shop.” 

“ Mary, will you eat?” 
“IT am eating.” I wasn’t. I was doing mental arithmetic about postage 
on that mailing. 5 
“ You are not eating. You haven’t anything but some grass on your plate 
and you only poke at that. What do you go to lunch for ? ” 

san charming company, Mr. Brook ; and to get out of the office for a 
while.” : 

“ Well, I can’t blame you for the latter. Your office is a hectic place.” _ 

“Oh, not so bad. It is only that a lot of different things come at you 
from all sides at once ; and maybe I don’t organize, or concentrate very 
well, or something. Oh, by the way, I want to use Hill & Collier’s dull 
paper for those style consultants’ folders—130,000. I wish I could use 
150 screen half-tones, for the fun of it ; but I don’t see the necessity of 
those, do you?” ) | 

“ No, not a bit—although if you talk to Phil about it, he certainly will 
encourage you.” ; 
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“ Of course ; he delights in encouraging any expensive idea. No, that 
isn’t fair—it is only because he likes to see things well done.” 

“ Why aren’t you going to let him print the letter-heads ? ” 

“ How you two do work together ! The ever-present consideration of the 
budget, that’s all. I am going far enough letting Streatham-McFee design 
the thing.” 

“ Best commercial typographers in New York.” 

“I know. That is why. And they can make an electro and the printing 
can be done at our little plant up at the mill, where they print our labels. 
The printers up there get about 35 cents an hour, as opposed to the $3.50 
which Phil probably pays his.” 

“ Your figures are crazy. You know they don’t work for 35 cents—and 
Phil pays his printers. . . .” 

“Spare me. Spare me. I do not have to know those figures exactly. 
I found out once, and relatively there is a great difference. The presses are 


z small, they can’t do much rush work, and they will waste a little paper—but 


your Farnsdown is cheap ! ” 

“Phil could print those things sixteen or twenty up on his big presses. 
You’d save . . . let’s see, those presses. . . .” 

“* Let’s don’t see. What are you doing, selling paper or printing ? I may 
get in a rush and have Thomson & Elliott print them. I know their work 


will be all right—and they can use Kelly presses or a hand press, for all I 


care, provided they charge the same. Figure me the prices on a little 
Farnsdown now, please.”’ 

“You will use it ? ” 

“ Yes, if the envelopes come out all right in the test. I don’t see anything 
better in these samples.” 

“Oh, but Mary, if you want more samples... . 

“* No, you have showed me enough—and I’ve tons of them at the office, 


bP] 


. you know. I hoped there was something new, but I am afraid you are right 
about Farnsdown.” 


pwottee:? 
“Thank you.” 
-“ Brandy ?” 
“No, thank you. . . . How is Juliet ?”’ 
“‘ She’s swell. Coming back in September.” 
“Is she ? I know you are glad.” 
“Tam! You know, she’s wonderful. I am sure you will love her. Even 


Anne .. . and you know, when your sister likes your fiancee, it is quite a 


test.” 
- “ Tt is, especially with a brilliant sister like yours.” 


‘Yes, but Mother doesn’t seem . . . I don’t know.” 
“* Oh, well, Bill, you know mothers.” 


_ -“ Yes . . . stop looking at your watch. You didn’t leave your office 


untiltwo o’clock. What is this I hear about your Yellow Press advertising ? ”’ 
“ Full pages in color.” | 
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“ Did you have anything to do with that ?”’ i 

“Very little. I objected, as a matter of fact, but was over-ruled, of — 
course.” 

“ T should think you would object. How many pages ?”’ 

“ Four.” 

“Phew. . . . What else are you doing.” 

“ Nothing—that’s why I objected. We had a reasonable campaign — 
planned, three magazines—but this takes all the moneys.” 3: 

“You don’t mean to say not another magazine except that Servants’ 
Delight ? ” y 

“That is all. We had the first ad. ready for Vogue, too, and now have a ~ 
beautiful colour plate going to waste. I am trying to find a way to use it,but 
it is so large that it would make a frightfully expensive direct mail piece. 
If I can persuade the dealers to pay part—but you know how they are about — 
that.” 

“‘ How does the agency get away with that ? You know it isn’t sound— 
it is nothing on earth but the easiest way for them to get 15% on a 


$70,000 with the minimum of preparation work. How do they do it ?” 

“ Big business.” 

“What do you mean, big business? Big graft! But at that I don’t 
S6E THs 
“‘ Well, you should. You have seen enough of it. The head of a 
agency gets together with our president, and they sing Fair Harvard or 
something . . . and there you are. Same as this. You buy me cocktails 
and lunch, and I use Farnsdown.” 

“We haven’t sung anything yet.” 

“ No, and I am not going to, if you will excuse me. I must get back to my 
office. . . . Thanks a lot.” 

“Mary . . . have you by any chance got the copy written for that letter 
you are in such a hurry to get out on Farnsdown ? ” 

“What touching trust! As it happens, I have. It has been written for 
days—and if you are slow about delivering that paper you will have to come 
and help me tie the leaves on the trees on the whic to the mill—because the 
copy is based on a moving description of the greenery and how everyone © 
should motor up there to buy hats at the Fox Shop. Goodbye.” 

A quarter to four. Oh, dear. : 

Margaret followed me as I went to put away my hat and coat. ‘“‘ You lost 
your flower,” she said. | 

“‘ Margaret,” I said, as I pinned the flower back on my properly tailored 
lapel—how I hated coats and skirts because you can’t wrig; le your arms, 
but it is so hard to dress for an office without being mannish, blowsy and 
farmy, or slithery in georgette—“‘ Margaret, do you see anything of my 
head lying around out there where you found the flower ? ” .%. 
‘ Se laughed. “ No, but it wouldn’t be any wonder, after the day you have 

ad. 


“I haven’t had any ‘ day ’—haven’t accomplished one single thing, so 
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far as I can see. But come along, I have some typing for you to do.”’ She 
followed joyously. 
Louise came immediately to my desk, too. “In this mail,” she said, 
~ there is a letter from that man you sent electros to last week. You told 
him. . . .” She looked and sounded disapproving. 

“Oh, did I? Well, it probably isn’t my first or last mistake. Where did 


_ you order the electros from ? ” 


“Simms Service.” Piously. 

“ Allright. Please get Mr. Simms on the phone and bring me the carbon 
of your letter confirming the order you telephoned him.” 

“Mr, Simms ? Miss Dean. About those electros for Volga Brothers, 


ordered on . . . the 8th—when did they go out? Special delivery ?— 


oh, just a minute, Mr. Simms. I am so sorry—I see that our letter did not 
ask for them to be sent special.” 
And Louise, apologizing all over the place, bitterly. What the devil 


_ difference did it make? Now she would be funny all afternoon, and 


- probably go on creating an “‘ atmosphere ” all day tomorrow. Sensitive. 


Sensitive people ought to be killed at birth. Good old Spartan idea. 


And Margaret, waiting patiently. After much scattering of papers and 


_ hunting through all five divisions in the work-disorganizer, I produce the 


letter for her to type. 
- “ Copy it, please, ready for the multigrapher. Fuss with it as much as you 


like, until you take out every broken word at the end of a line. I'll change a 


few words if necessary, when you show it to me. It is a particular piece of 


5 work—that letter from the Fox Shop. I am ordering the paper for it now.” 


“* Miss Wortham, please write the man about the electros. Say that in the 
multiplicity of such requests for electros for catalogues, we have kept our 
engravers working overtime, and we are sure he will understand how it is 
sometimes in rush seasons when business comes in so fast—(ha, don’t we 


. wish it did !) One of your best letters. I'll sign it, please.” 


** Miss Rider, will you bring your notebook, please ? ” 
“Mr. W. B. M. Brooks . . . you know the address. Confirming our 


; conversation today, please. . . . No. 1 (tabulate) Stock : Hill & Collier’s 
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dull coated. Colour: Ivory........ Delivery : To Thomson & Elliott, at 
once. No. 2. Stock: Farnsdown. Colour : Buff. Quantity............ 
_ Delivery : pending further instructions after envelopes are mailed for test, 
as we discussed. Name of printer to be telephoned you later. Thanking 


yo 


9 


foes Ss 
“Is that all, Miss Dean ? ” 

“Yes. I have an appointment at four... . 
“‘ May I ask you a question ? ” 

“ Certainly—can’t you, usually ? ” 

“Yes.” Vee smiled. ‘‘ What is the difference between proved and 


9) 


proven?” 


“The diff. ... .” What did she want to know that for, but don’t ask 


now, get on with your work. “ The difference. . . . I don’t know, except 
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that you use one for . . . oh, look it up in Fowler’s Modern English t 
Usage. Here—no, the blue one. He is rather amusing on the subject, as Ie 
remember.” ; : 

That layout. . . . A relief to work with rules and lines, even if one is not 
an expert layout artist. It is mechanical. Vee. . . . I must get around to — 
taking the children to lunch again. Hadn’t been with one of them for 
months. But lunch was such an uncertain thing, even though I never, i 
never made social engagements for it. Business, even if it was nonsensical _ 
if you considered it with any sense, took up the noons so often ; and if it — 
did not, I never seemed to be able to do more than rush out the back door 
around two-thirty and grab a sandwich. | 

“‘ Miss Dean, it is after four and I don’t believe that Addressophone man _ 
is coming.” Louise on the job. . 

‘“‘ Good. He would break his appointment, after being so rudely insistent 
about getting it. I know his machine and there is no sense in our buying it _ 
—no sense his taking up his time talking, as I told him. Don’t give him — 
another appointment.” | 

“Yes. . . . May I speak to you? ” 

“‘ Of course. Come along. I’m only making this layout.” 

“‘ Miss Dean, you know I don’t like to tattle, but will you look at Miss 
Tennant ? She . . . well, it is so funny that I can hardly remember what 
we have to remember about how hard it is to keep her through these cutting- 
down times.” 

I look at Margaret and see only an obvious and terrible intensity— 
spacing the letter just so on the typewriter. She looked around, and — 
hastily wadded sheets and sheets of paper from her desk, stuffing them with 
a guilty air into her waste basket. Nothing I could very honestly blame in 
that, in view of the sheets and time I have wasted trying to say—or even 
space—a thing just right. I look at Louise enquiringly. 

“* She is chewing gum. Has been all day, hard. It is-not that I care, and 
I don’t suppose you do, really. Only she is so conspicuous, with her desk 
in the front row, and it looks. . . .” 

“Yes, I know. [ll have to speak to her.” And Louise, trim, tiny, 
feminine, departs. ; 

“ Miss Dean, will you sign this letter to Mr. Brook ? ” Vee speaking at 
my elbow. 

“Yes, thank you. Miss Wortham, will you please take this letter and 
check the prices and sizes of Fransworth with the last we ordered ? Thank 

ou. 

““ Miss Dean, may I borrow this book on English—take it home ? ” 
_ “Of course. Do rau. . . . Well, are you going to read Fowler ? Oh, it 
is all right—certainly more interesting than the straight dictionary, but, I 
mean . . . well, never mind.” What was going on in the child’s mind, 
what with not seeing about the doll hat in the morning, and wanting to read 
Fowler in the afternoon. Why “ proved vs. proven” . . . I must ask, but. 
not now. | 
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“ Miss Tennant . . . please.’’ Margaret jumped, literally, inches into 
_ the air. Should have had the letter typed six or seven ways before now, but 
still I knew. ... 
_ “ Margaret ... uh, ah... in this country . . . I know you have 
not been here long. . . .” Oh, who was I to lecture, and how could I get 
_ It said ? “ Well, there are people who chew gum, but we . . . we don’t, 
as a general rule. . . . I feel like a dirty dog because I smoke in here 
when the rest of you can’t, but it is about the only sign of authority I have 
and there must be something, you know. And your desk is where everyone 
_ passes, and they all look at you, the new English girl—always have and 
always will, although it is kindly, I am sure ; but if you chew gum, they 
will not understand... .” 
Margaret taking it like a little man. . . . “‘ Miss Dean,” Louise an- 
-nounces, “ this is Mr. Andorra from Streatham-McFee.”’ 
__ Ah, yes; I had an appointment with him, after the non-appearing 
_ Addressophone man. 
__ “ Thev here,” he said in his Spanish voice, “ eh pruf of the letter paper 
for de Fox Shop. Ef you doan’ like. . . .” 
What a creature! And what a proof. I did like, oh, so very much ; 
beautifully designed. 
“Telephone, Miss Dean. . . . You will speak to Mr. Elliott ? ” 
“Oh, yes. Excuse me, Mr. Andorra. Yes, Mr. Elliott. Not ready? 
~ I did not see how you could have it. Five thirty will suit me much better— 
— or even six. Yes, I'l! be here. Come in the back door, if the front one is 
closed.” 
“Sorry, Mr. Andorra. Yes, I do like this, very much. That third line 
BONES ie fia 
“In de fird line, I hev take the liberty of change a word to mek it come 
out. But ef it es not de right word... .” 
__ “ T see why you changed it. Nice of you. I believe if we said if... . 
_ | think and think and think. Hunt pencil. Think. Where is the word. Not 
this, not ... ah! | 
_ ** Look, if we change back here in the second line like this, bringing it 
down... I, 2, 3,4, .. - 14 characters, yes it fits. Don’t you think ? ” 
“Mmm... hah .. . you see, I have lead here and lead here. . . .” 
_ “ Well, lead some more—here and here. You see?” 
_ “T try—one can do nor more. . . .” he smiled. 
I sat back in my chair. 
___ “ Miss Dean, I want to show you specimens of a French type face which 
- we think you can use... . 
_ I had heard that before, seen the specimens. Horrible type. Couldn't 
_ standardize on it as they wanted me to, even if I liked it, which I did not. 
-Couldn’t standardize on the splendid service of Streatham-McFee at all, 
for that matter ; too expensive. And this type, I suspected, was one which 
they had imported at great expense, been unable to sell—hence the effort 
put forth on us, comparatively small, as national advertisers go. | 
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“Mr. Andorra,” I countered, “do you know our hats? They are 
qicerca 2 y 
“But yes, I do. My wife. . . .” Oh, dear. Could it be, this almost 
inarticulate little Spanish youth, every day of twenty-two at most, 1 
thought ; and New York, and hard times. i 
‘“ She does ? Come up here and see some of the new ones.”’ H 
He gazed on a few in the glass cases, said he was sure they were very 
expensive. I said yes. He back to the elevator, would show me another — 
proof tomorrow. Send it, I said ; there will be little or no change. Your boy — 
can bring it. 
Phew ! - 
Five o’clock. Louise with hat and coat. “‘ Is there anything I can do, ~ 
Miss Dean ? ” 
*“‘ Not a thing, thank you.” 
She lingered. I looked up. 
“‘Isn’t it a pity,” she said, “ that Mr. Elliott and Mr. Brook are not — 
friends ? ” 4 
“ Not friends ? They were at Lawrenceville and Princeton together and _ 
are practically inseparable.” | 
“Well, you wouldn’t think so, the way they talked at noon.” ee 
I blinked. What on earth. . . . She couldn’t have taken seriously 
their facetious discussion of whether or not we’d all three lunch together. 
Well, of all the. . . j 
Vee speaking. “Oh, yes ...no, not a thing, thank you. Good 
night.” i 
Louise continued. “‘ They are both nice. But I do wish Mr. Elliott: 
oe not married. He is perfectly sweet. Why, I could just go and sit on — 
ielap: ea? 
I stared, too surprised and tired to hide my frank amazement. She was — 
thirty, surely no child, despite her size and big, blue eyes ; and she had 
sense in most things. She had been around—two years in Honolulu. 
Maybe that was it ; the tropics, or something. 7 
“Oh, Mr. Elliott is all right,” I said, “ but you should see his wife. — 
Sylvia is magnificent—one of the most attractive people I’ve ever seen.” 
“ Well, she may be. But I think he is sweet.” q 
“ Do you ? ” pawing through the work-disorganizer, “ I’ve got to. . . .” 
“Why don’t you go home, Miss Dean ? I could do a lot more of those 
letters than I do.” | 
“I know. I'll give you some of them to-morrow. Goodnight.” 
Three, four, five letters to put right on the very top for tomorrow. 
These—oh, give them to Louise ; you know you are only keeping them > 
because you like answering that kind. Delegate more. That’s the important 
thing. Now, finish that layout. . . . 
Margaret, standing at my desk. “‘ Why don’t you go home, Margaret ? ” 
“ Miss Dean, may I speak to you ? ” (Shall I hear that “‘Miss Dean, may 


i) to you” everlastingly in Heaven if I ever by any strange chance get 
there . 
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** Of course. Sit down.” 


“ I just wanted to tell you that I was chewing gum because I have two 
abcessed teeth in the front and I was late this morning because I had to go 
to the dentist, they hurt. . . .” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Elliott, come in. No, don’t go, Margaret. Sit down 
over there a minute, please, Mr. Elliott. . . . I am sorry I did not realize, 
Margaret. Why didn’t you tell me ? ” 

“ Why, I told Miss Wortham this morning—I didn’t want to bother you. 
I had to go back to him at noon, and I told her I might be a little late 
again. I was, too ; and he told me if they kept hurting, to chew gum—and 
they are in the front, and I know it did look awful.” 

“Well, never mind. Are you sure he is a good dentist ? I hope so— 
and if the teeth hurt to-morrow,you stay at home where you can chew your 
gum in peace. I was surprised—and I am glad you told me about it. 


~ Good-night.” 


Sain NS ee ee ee TT Ye ee lin es 


_ Isighed. Begin the day by preaching, end it by preaching, benevolently 
and what not. End up on a pulpit, that is what. Phil was strolling around 
up in front. 1 went up there. 

“What do you want for that unblocked beige beaver in that bunch of 
hats we had photographing for the booklet ? ” 

“I don’t know exactly. About twenty dollars as a second, I think—I 
suppose you got it sodled and it thus becomes a second. I’ll ask Miss 
Wortham to phone you the price in the morning. She has the lists.”’ 

“That is good. Maybe Miss Wortham will be lower on it.” 

*“* She’ll be more accurate, anyway. All I know is that you’ve selected 


_ the best hat we make—most ultra-elegant. Retails for about fifty dollars. 
_ You should get more simple tastes.” 


“Tam not using it. I gave it to Sylvia—she can have it blocked in Paris. 


_ She went to Paris Saturday. Decided about two days before and grabbed 
two children in each hand and left on the Jsle de France.” 


“* How delightful. Wish I could go places on the spur of the moment like 
tat. - 

We strolled down the long floor to my desk. 

“* Here is the proof for God’s prayer,” he said. 

** Who told you that?” 

“Told me what ? ” 

“‘ Nothing,” severely. 

‘“‘Oh—I beg your pardon for speaking of your respected employer in 


_ such terms. He happens to strike me that way, and it is after office hours, 
and first names and all, you know.” 


‘Yes, Phil, this is a handsome proof. And letter of estimate and 


2 everything complete. Fifty copies for $30 (I said 12 copies for $50, 
_ making a wild guess). And the initial letter hand painted—such grandeur. 
_ And delivery Friday. What is your art department going to do—sit up 


a nights ? These little flowers at the bottom—they are not type ornaments.” 


Got the type special from Brooklyn, and everything.” 


? yes eee oe me, 


“ Strictly hand done. Lovell himself and all the boys had a whack at it. 


3U 


“‘ What did all that do to your Manager’s sacred production schedule ? ” — 

“ Plenty. You should have seen his face. He went grousing all over the _ 
place—and finally came in the composing room, got interested and set 
most of the thing himself.’ 

‘‘ What is this type ? It is beautiful for the purpose.” 

“It’s a secret.” 

“ T’ll find out.” I reached for a book. 

“No, you won’t find it in there. It’s new—adaptation of a modern 
German face. You'll see it in the next advertisement the Taber Foundry 
sends you. It is not out officially yet.” 

The back door opened and an errand boy stuck his head in. | 

“Come in.” I held out my hand for the big envelope, signed his slip and __ 
asked him to wait. Proofs from Simms Service. i 

“‘ Avert your eyes, Phil, while I look at this. It wouldn’t be ethical or © 
something for you to be seeing your competitor’s proofs.” 

“Huh ! I recognize that envelope—and I’ll bet you don’t O.K. it with- — 
out corrections.” | 

How right he was—and it was not a proof, either, it was samples of _ 
finished work—and what a mess. Four colour process, yellow plate at least 
a sixteenth of an inch off register. It was done for one of our best customers, 
who certainly would not accept it. Well, they would have to doitover .. . 
second thing they had had to do over in two months. Oh, dear. I stuffed 
it in the work-disorganizer, told the boy he could go, that I’d phone Mr. 
Simms in the morning. 

I leaned back in my chair. ‘“‘ How many things have I ever asked you to 
do over again, Phil ? ” 

“ Finished work ? You never have—but we have done one or two things 
a Had they ever reached you. . . . Is this place open until mid- 
night ? ” 

““ No, it is supposed to be closed now. I don’t know how that boy got in.” 

““ Come have a cocktail.” 

““Can’t ; sorry. Dinner and the theatre. Have to rush to dress.” 

“Oh, come on. It is what Bill calls the ‘ Children’s hour ’—and high 
time. You can dress in ten minutes.” 

“Can if I have to, but think what I’ll look like—or, what is more 
important, feel like.” | 
“Have the cocktail. Do you good. Calcutta Tricycle Club, right on 

your way uptown. Won’t take ten minutes.” a 

Weakly, I yielded. It would take more than ten minutes, of course ; but 
Phil was unusually insistent. I wondered why. In the taxi, I roused 
suddenly from saying nothing : 

“Not the Calcutta Tricycle Club and Go-Getters & Time-Wasters 
Association, please. Any other place. . . .” 3 

“ What, a whim from you ? Is the world coming to an end?” He gave | 
the driver another address. “ I didn’t know you didn’t like the Calcutta— 
most people do.” | 
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% You never asked me to go there before. I like it. It is just a whim. 
Can’t I have a whim, please ? ” 

(a9 ° 

Oh, yes, have a dozen. Have as many as you like. . . . Here we 

are. . . . He tapped on the glass, made the driver understand which 
door. It was raining torrents. 

Comfortable, oh, how comfortable those leather seats around the wall. 
I wished I never had to sit in chairs. 


“Hard day, Phil ? ” 

“Yes ; no ; I don’t know. Just a day. And you?” 

“* Same.” | 

“ What are you seeing to-night ? ” 

““ Strictly Dishonorable. What are you doing ? ” 

“Meeting. Board of Governors, at the Club ; then bridge, I suppose. 
Don’t drink your cocktail with one eye on your watch. It isn’t polite. 
Why don’t you cut the dinner ?—that is unless it is a twosome.” 

“It isn’t. Six people.” 

“Far to go?” 

“No, in the building where I live.” And dinner to be sent up from 
_ downstairs, I was thinking. It wasn’t as if I would upset a hostess’ carefully 
arranged table. How weakly I was yielding to temptation—but how 
_ heavenly it would be to have a whole half hour to dress. 
“Come on, Mary, you can’t manage dinner and the theatre both, not 
_ the way most of us live now. Why do you try it ? ” 
_ “T don’t know. People ask you, and you say yes—and wish you hadn’t— 
but you’d feel terrible if they didn’t ever ask.” 
_ “ Phone and say you are detained at your office.” 
- “Like a husband in a movie? No, thank you, Ill tell the truth—with 
_ reasonable reservations.”’ Not a very fortunate remark, under the circum- 
stances, I thought, as I went out to phone. Phil had something on his 
— mind. Wouldn’t talk about it, of course, but seemed to want something. ... 
_ . . . . and you are sure it won’t upset anything ? ” 
“No, it is quite all right.” The voice from the phone sounded. .. . 
_ Oh, people ; what a muddled world. 
Phil at the table. Something forlorn about the way he sat there eating 
potato chips. He pulled himself up visibly as I approached. Not much 
sense in that. Probably what he needed was a little letting down—the silly 
- way most of us live. 
“ How long is Sylvia going to stay in Paris?” _ 
“ A year. Putting the children in school in Switzerland. Good for their 
French.” 
“Yes, of course. I suppose you will go over Christmas ? ” 
‘“‘ Oh—oh, yes ; yes. Have another cocktail ? ” 
Thank you.” 5 
“You know, Mary, I don’t understand the kind of minds people seem 
to have. The way they talk . . . people at the club and everywhere saying, 
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‘Oh, so that is how it is! Sylvia going to Paris to get a divorce... . 
It’s . . . it’s absurd.” : 

“‘ Well, people always say that when anyone goes away for any length of 
time. You know that. You’ve heard it often enough. A good many people 
seem to have the poor taste to regard such remarks as humorous.” 

“ Well, I don’t. And it is ridiculous. Why you know that Sylvia and I 


have had the most perfect understanding for years. Neither of us ever — 
believe in tying strings on the other. She has gone her way and I have gone — 


mine, and it has worked beautifully.” 

“Of course. No one else ever knows about those things. What people 
say doesn’t mean anything. Surely you needn’t pay any attention to it.” 
So Sylvia was going to Paris to get a divorce. Magnificent Sylvia ; and 
Phil minded, minded very much. In spite of that little girl he had been 


taking around everywhere for a long time. Well, men—people—were ~ 
strange. The girl was cheap compared to Sylvia. And I should have been 


shot for my bright remark about the phoning. 
“* Another cocktail ? ” 


“No, thank you. But to say another cocktail, after the first one, isn’t — 


polite. I must go.” 


“But, Mary—how stupid of me. You haven’t had anything to eat, : 


won’t have any dinner.” 

“T’m all right. Two cocktails, potato chips, olives—olives are ve 
seen Ill get something after the theatre, but now I’ve got to das 
to dress.” 

“ Must you ? I'll take you home.” 

“Don’t bother. It is out of your way.” 

** Nonsense. Come on.” 

A whole half hour to dress. What luxury ! But no ; no, I’d better cut it 
short and get up there in time for coffee. Could just about make it, if I 
hurried like everything. 


People ; speaking, bring coffee. And a huge figure emerged from another | 


room. 


“Hello, Michael. This is a surprise. What are you doing here, all the 
way from Chicago ? ” 


“Two days in New York, through a bit of luck. Being here, through — 


luck, substituting for Lilian—not that I’m a good one.” 


“As a substitute for Lilian you are a little strange in some respects, — 
but probably you’ll do. Someone should have been asked to substitute for 


me, late as I am.” 
“No one could substitute for you, Mary.” 
“* Ah, graceful host ; I thank you.” 
Michael sat down on the stool thing where I had planned to put my 


coffee cup. With his vast size, he looked a bit like the whole of Chicago | 


proper, sitting in the room. 
‘t I saw your interview in our esteemed house magazine,” he said. 
What a pity. You should have seen the check. Much more edifying.” 


ea TE 
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“ Did you really see the man? ” 
~ Of course not. I wrote it from the blurbs on the paper jacket of a 
reprint edition of one of his books. Sent it to his secretary for O.K. I told 
your esteemed editor positively not to use my name on it—but he did, after 
changing every one of the thousand words I sent him. When you see him, 
please tell him I am going to kill him at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Michael laughed, and the room shook. 
* * * 


12.45 by the radium dial on the clock. I must go to sleep. About a 


_ dozen things to be done, first thing in the morning. Phone Mr. Simms, 


can’t accept those folders. But the very first thing, take that proof of the 
poem up to Mr. De Witt. What a thing for a grown man to want. What 
an absurd man. Nice enough person, really, I suppose, but the idea of any 
man making every person in his organization regard him as they did. . . . 
Trying to win, or force, respect. His secretary announcing to alland sundry, 
“Oh, he’s terrible to-day!” Downright weird combination of keen 


_ intelligence and colossal stupidity, he seemed. But who isn’t—and maybe 


he was just shy, because shyness does take such strange turns. But if ever 


_ there was a man who needed to see himself as others saw him, he was it. 
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What if the children in my department regarded me the same way. 
Suppose when | wasn’t around, they said, “ Oh, she’s terrible today !”’ 
Maybe I was ; maybe they did. How awful. 

Those bills must be entered in the budget book tomorrow, without fail. 
The Budget was coming along very well so far. That thousand dollars over 
on the catalogue was caught up here and there, now ; and the average runn- 
ing smoothly, well under the $30,000 a month which I figured... 
although what the Yellow Press business would do to it... . 

There was something I had forgotten. Something I started and didn’t 
finish . . . well, plenty of that, but something, something in the back of 


my mind that I had fully intended to see about. Mr. William Pickens ! 


I had left him up there at the lecture before lunch, and forgotten all about 
him. 
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THE CONFESSIONAL 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


HE impulse which drives an author—usually a comparatively 
unknown author—into the confessional-box, there to strip his 

soul naked before our startled gaze, is one which is perfectly 

familiar to everyone who, from personal predilection or the 
necessity of earning his living, is in the habit of skimming through the 
pages of practically every autobiography published in this country. | 
It is familiar, but it is seldom explained. I am not now speaking of the 
kind of confession which was never intended to be made public—a man’s 
private diary or letters, for instance—though the most delightful of all 
confessions have been obtained from this involuntary source. Nor am I 
speaking of the full dress autobiography, compiled by some successful 
nabob, at the earnest solicitation of his friends. Nor of the reminiscences of 
that modest kind of writer who conceals his own personality behind the 
figures of his innumerable distinguished acquaintances. Nor of that false, 
sensational kind of candour which consists of giving all your friends away 
at considerable financial profit, while saying as little as possible about 
yourself. I mean the deliberate dangling of yourself in public, “ warts and 
all,” with no idea of profit and still less of self-glorification, such as is done 
at least once or twice in every publishing season. a 
Self expression ? Yes, but self expression does not necessarily imply self 
exhibition. By the simple device of adopting the fiction form any author 
can achieve an impenetrable anonymity, and at the same time tell us all 
he has to say about his best subject—himself. The style and manner of 
_ fiction comes naturally to this generation. I remember that one of the 
most interesting of our war diaries was written as a novel, but the author, 
in order to establish his bona fides, added a preface giving his name and 
regiment, at the same time explaining that he had disguised his diary in 
this way only because he found that he expressed himself best and most 
naturally in the fiction form. But that will not do for these autobio- 
graphical penitents. What they are concerned with are facts. There must 
be no appearance of unreality. (And I may as well say now that the two 
I have in mind are Charlton and Something Beyond.’’)* ia 
The luxury of a full and frank confession, a complete opening of the 
heart and “ spilling of the beans,” so that we have not one nasty little 
secret left in us, but are purged right through, ventilated, swept out and 
garnished—and, incidentally, made invitingly ready for the next sever 
devils that chance to come along—this wonderful sensation of moral relie! 
is, | suppose, something quite familiar to every good Catholic, even ir 
these days of nonchalant religious observance. And it is surely something 
more than a coincidence that both these writers I have mentioned began a: 
earnest Catholics (one Roman and the other Anglo-), going regularly t« 


*Charlton. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. S i i , ALF 
| ; - Ios. 6d. Something Beyond. A Life Story. Ff 
Webling. Cambridge University Press. 1os. én re mentee , 
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confession ; but afterwards fell away and lost their faith, and with it the 
comfort of the confessional-box. What they are really doing now is making 
their confessions to the general reading public, in the absence of a priest. 
They are writing not for our benefit but for their own. Which, after all, is 
the motive that has always produced the best books. 

In addressing their many-headed father confessor they have one great 
advantage—they cannot hear his comments. They are not compelled to 
listen respectfully to some silly criticism of their book in a suburban front 
parlour ; they do not see it thrown contemptuously aside on the horse-hair 
sofa, or returned to the local lending library with a “ Don’t think much o’ 
that!’ They are in a far more secluded position than, for instance, the 
actor, who, after tearing his soul to pieces on the public stage, must listen 
to the unintelligent applause of the gallery or the ill-natured laughter of 
over-fed young idiots in the stalls. The author, having “ got it off his 
chest,” can lean back comfortably in his own arm-chair, ignore the reviewers 
and the newspaper-cutting agencies and dismiss the whole subject from his 
mind. He does not really care what anybody thinks of his confession. He 
did not write it for the public but for himself. 

He is not anxious to thrust his name forward. He wishes to be judged by 
_ his own account of himself in this book, not by what Who’s Who or Crock- 
ford’s may say of him. At the same time, to publish anonymously would be 
shirking—cheating his own conscience. Any coward can make a public 
- confession under an assumed name. From the library point of view, it 

- would probably help his book if his identity could be concealed from his 
readers. It has no relevance artistically. To publish it is merely to attract 
that kind of Peeping Tom who is always willing to pay ten-and-six for an 
hour or two at the key-hole. But from the moral point of view, the whole 
effort is worthless unless there is some obvious clue by which anybody 
sufficiently interested can at once discover the identity of the writer. And 
it is because both these authors whom I have mentioned have been careful 
to leave such an opening that I have ventured to assume that their object 
_ is moral rather than aesthetic. I am sure of it. They may not know it 

themselves, but they are not writing books so much as clearing their 
- consciences. Quite incidentally they have written extraordinarily good 
books. 
Mr. A. F. Webling has written a book about a clergyman named Wolfe. 
- He is frankly autobiographical, and there are certain allusions to 
~ Guelfs and Ghibellines which put the matter beyond a doubt. Charlion. 
__ is ostensibly anonymous, but a glance at the reference books discloses a 
- distinguished officer of that same name, an Air Commodore, who is 
- evidently the author of this work. Let us leave them in their self-chosen 
-semi-obscurity. I perfectly understand their desire to be referred to merely 
as “‘ Wolfe ” and “ Charlton,” and I propose to respect it here. 
_ Wolfe has already been discussed at some length in these columns. His 
story is that of an Anglo-Catholic priest, who gradually shed his Catholic- 
ism, and was compelled to give up curacies in consequence, until he finally 
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took refuge in an obscure Norfolk village where a timely blend of Modern- | 


ism and spiritualism seem to have brought rest at last to his soul. And a 
very good parish priest he evidently made. Apart from his theological 
doubts, which he mercilessly displays before us, with many touches of 
keen observation and ironical humour, his chief interest in life was his 
passion for Nature and the countryside. Of this he writes like a man 
inspired. It would be safer, one feels, to chaff him about his religion. He 
links up the glorious pageant of Nature in his mind with the colour and 


ordered movement of the Mass. Walking through the fields on a bright — 


June day, he could turn aside into a dim, cool little church, and, gazing at 
the ruby lights of the sanctuary lamps and the tapers round the altar, 
could listen to the service and feel that ‘‘ the God being worshipped within 
the church with that tender music, those stately movements, those gracious 
words, was one with him whose splendours were pulsing and glowing in the 
perfection of all created things.”’ I think most modern readers will under- 
stand that. Those who do not should avoid Mr. Webling’s book. His 
doubts, as I have said before, are sometimes a little irritating and pernicketty 
to the lay mind. But it is impossible not to be interested in him, and respect 
him, and hope that he is content at last. 

‘“‘ Charlton ” is quite a different kettle of fish, and because he has not 
before been referred to here he must be dealt with in more detail. Charlton 
was a soldier, and evidently a very efficient soldier, too. As a small boy he 
was not easy to manage, and one day, in a fit of rage, he kicked his mother 
on the shins. Her agitated appeal brought his father to the door : 


It was too late for contrition, real or simulated ; it was too late for anything except 
the realization that a dire fate lay immediately ahead. With deliberation and stern- 
ness his father took control of the situation. He was to proceed to the little dressing- 
room, take off all his clothes and await events. After an interminable interval, yet 
all too soon, his father reappeared armed for the encounter and proceeded to 
administer a chastisement compared to which all that he had hitherto undergone 
was mere circumstance. When it was over something happened which had never 
occurred before. Moved by an uncontrollable impulse he demanded permission to 
kiss his father, reiterating at the same time many protestations of love, in which 
there was no word whatever of contrition. The offence, the punishment were both 
forgotten in the wave of emotion which came over him as a direct result of the pain 


he had just suffered. What his father’s feelings were he neither knew nor cared so 


long as he was allowed to caress him lovingly in this utterly strange manner. 


Strange indeed. Charlton was no ordinary child. The humour and tragedy 
of his first instruction into the mystery of sex is described here with a 
photographic accuracy of memory which shows how deeply every incident 
of a not very happy childhood was seared upon that super-sensitive soul. 
‘“ How to ascribe such behaviour to his own parents? . . . it was as if the 
heavens had fallen . . . other boys’ people, maybe, his own never! ” 
And he would sit looking at them, and pitying them, to think that “ these 
two, most loved on earth, should ever have been subjected to such ridicu- 
lous necessity.” 
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As he grew older he began to develop a craze for popularity. Naturally 
modest, secretive and retiring, he was hyper-sensitive about public opinion. 
I do not remember to have met any character, in fact or fiction, who was 


more susceptible on this point. Here is his own account of his behaviour 
at Sandhurst : 


Acutely conscious of his own unworthiness, and terribly sensitive to dislike, he 
could devise no other method of earning an ephemeral popularity, and the pitiable 
goal of his ambition was to be spoken of in such terms as this : “ There he goes 
again ! I never saw such a mad fellow. Never out of hot water. I hear he got 
frightfully tight the other night and made everyone shriek with laughter. He seems 


to be in everything, and you usually see him going about with So-and-So, and 
So-and-So.” 


Wherever he went he threw himself headlong into “ rags” and 
“drunks,” without obtaining any real pleasure from them, and even 
pursued women in the same strained, unhappy way. Yet he does not 
appear to have been specially popular ; people who worry about it never 
_ are. He was evidently an exceptionally good soldier. Any job that came his 
_ way he could perform to perfection, and could be sure of winning the 
_ esteem, if not always the affection, of his immediate chiefs. His photograph, 
which appears as a frontispiece to his book, is that of a typical Englishman, 
_ keen and fit, and quietly sure of himself. Yet it is plain from his own 
account that he suffered acutely from what Dr. Freud has taught us to call 
an “inferiority complex.” He was a lifelong victim to this typical modern 
_ disease. Under the outer veneer of cool self-confidence was a shudderingly 
- sensitive soul, now frankly laid bare for our inspection. Almost one 
hesitates to look. 
Charlton was not like other soldiers—he rather insists on that. He read 
poetry in his spare time and could argue intelligently about religion. He took 
his share of Roman Catholic church parades, but soon ceased to be a practis- 
- ing Catholic. He under-rated himself—he belonged to “ the ranks of the 
 train-bearers,”’ he said to himself—yet he was always clearly aware of his 
__ability to perform with ease and efficiency any task that came along. And 
so he worked his way up through the Army, step by step, passing through 
the ordeal of the South African War as a leader of Yeomanry, successfully 
administering a district in West Africa and posturing gracefully as A.D.C. 
_ to the Governor of the Leeward Islands. He did these things automatically. 
_ Then came the formation of the Royal Flying Corps, and the great oppor- 
__ tunity of his career. He was passionately in love with flying. As he stepped 
~ from the machine after his first flight he tells us he “ had the feeling as of a 
dream come true.”’ He was one of those rare people who like danger for its 
own sake, as he found out when he first went into action (but how modestly 
he records it!) And in the R.F.C. there was danger all the time. This 
_ “ military misfit,” as he calls himself, was happy at last. And when the 
War broke out, and the R.F.C. came into its own, it seemed that he had his 
foot securely planted upon the ladder of fame. Yet to-day he can publish a 
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book over his own name, and few of his readers will be able to tell you 
much about him without reference to the official list ! ! 

I shall be doing Charlton an injustice if I do not make it clear that his 
story is not always serious and self-conscious. On the contrary, it is full of 
quiet, ironic humour. His amusing account of how he was piped on board 
one of His Majesty’s ships to the tune of The Star-Spangled Banner, his 
new Air Force uniform being mistaken for that of an American officer, is a 
case in point. He sailed on the Renown with the Prince of Wales, and— 
perhaps because of that uniform—found himself seated at meal-times at the 
Prince’s right-hand. He was longing to ask questions : 

What did it really feel like to be an heir apparent and future King ? Was he 
proud of Henry VIII as an ancestor ? Did he ever wish that the accident of his 
birth had been different ? Did he, after a tiring ceremony, during which the 
address of welcome was too full of honeyed words and flummery, poke fun at all 
that had transpired ? Was a sense of humour definitely a drawback to a royal 
personage ? 


Happily, Charlton himself had enough humour not to ask these questions. | 


CTO Ne kA FERN,” 


In the meantime he found the Prince “‘ a ready conversationalist.”” Had he, 

Charlton, been a Prince one feels that he would probably have worried 

himself to death with introspection. Alternatively he might have produced 
a great book on the subject—a worthy companion to Anthony Hope’s 
The King’s Mirror. i 
Charlton went to Mesopotamia after the War, and it was there that he ~ 
began to develop qualms of conscience in regard to our policy of reducing 
the natives to obedience by dropping bombs upon their villages from the — 
air. With his usual honesty he stated his objections to his Commanding 
Officer, and was presently sent back to England, where he did a few odd 
jobs and was then politely informed that there was no further use for his 
services. He was put on half-pay. It is clear from this book that he felt — 
that decision bitterly. At the time, however, he seemed to take it quietly 
enough. He retired to a small country cottage, and there, still in the 
irs of his powers, with one young male companion to look after him, 
e has ever since devoted his attention to gardening and the writing of 
books. It seems a shocking waste. This is a good book, an exceptionally 
good book, something quite out of the ordinary ; but first-rate men of 
action are not so easily come by nowadays, and it is difficult to resist the — 
conclusion that Charlton’s talents have been wasted. It was partly the fault 
of his own temperament, no doubt. He himself would be the first to agree, 
almost too eagerly, to that. But one cannot help feeling that with a little 
more tact in official circles some further use might have been made of him. 
Cromwell, in the familiar story, is said to have insisted that his portrait — 
should be painted, warts and all. Charlton, as one of his critics has already 
pointed out, not only insists upon the warts, but emphasizes them, touches 
_ them up, brings them out in high relief. As a soldier he was evidently 
entirely without fear ; but he is careful to point out that why an officer 
usually leads the way is that “ with the eyes of his men on him it requires - 
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less moral courage to smother his hesitation and spring up and on than to 
falter and hang back.” A complete fallacy, of course—representing 
running away as an act of moral heroism—but highly characteristic of 
Charlton’s style in the confessional. He tells us, with something almost like 
glee, of how, flying back from above the German lines, he observed that 
his aeroplane entirely lacked those bullet-holes which his brother officers 
would expect to see after a series of exciting encounters. So he landed in a 
quiet field all by himself and punched holes in the wings with a pencil ! 
A big wart this, no doubt. Yet, to adopt Charlton’s own phraseology, it 
requires at least as much moral courage to confess to a shabby deed as to 
perform a noble one. 

But what of all this from the point of view of the general reader— 
Charlton’s father confessor ? It is extraordinary that no account of the » 
confessional has ever been written from the priest’s end of the box. What 
view can he take of humanity ? He sees only the seamy side. People do 
not come to him to boast of their virtues. He hears of nothing but their 


_ faults—their dreary, mean little faults, which to them seem so important. 


Can it be that, apart from his professional concern in the matter, he 


_ extracts any deep human interest from it ? And, if not, what right have 


authors like Charlton to inflict their confessions upon us ? The answer is 


_ that such confessions are read. They quickly become dog-eared in the 


dignify them with the title of “human documents 


public libraries. Provided only that they are honest and readable we 
” and tumble over 


- ourselves in our eagerness to secure the first available copy. The instinct, 
- on the whole, is a sound one. It is difficult to catch the modern man off his 
_ guard. If by any chance he finds time to keep a full, private diary he will 


be careful to burn it before he takes to his bed for the last time. In the 


- absence of a twentieth century Samuel Pepys we shall never get much 


= 


we 


ar 
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nearer to the hearts of our fellow men than when we see them standing 


before us in this new kind of public confessional. 


Charlton, with his blazing honesty and his grim determination not to 
spare himself anything, has produced a confession which is an outstanding 


example of its kind. The style is crisp and hard ; he rattles out his sentences 
like a machine gun. But in the feeling behind them there is an essential 
‘softness that makes one wonder what he might have done with his life if he 
had never been put into the Army. (It is perhaps an impertinence to 


dissect him in this way, but that is the treatment which his book seems 
plainly to invite.) Not everyone will sympathise with his mental twistings 


and turnings. Not everyone will feel that he is the sort of man one could 


be sure of getting on with in private life. Some of his readers may catch 
themselves wishing that we could get an equally full and sincere confession 


from someone of a more genial and optimistic frame of mind. But then, 
optimists do not find it necessary to confess, except as a religious duty. 
‘We should be properly grateful to Charlton in the meantime. 
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THE NEW GERMAN CINEMA 


By ROBERT HERRING 


NE of the saddest things about the cinema to-day is its lack of 
laughter. This is because, until lately, talkies restricted our film- 
supply to Hollywood, where humour, when not definitely absent, 
# is, despite the Marx Brcthers, of a miserable standard. The 
- funniest actress is not Marie Dressler at all, but Mae Murray, Helen 
_Twelvetrees or Irene Rich, none of whom is, strictly speaking, a comedian. 
Laurel and Hardy barely survived Be Big, and Chevalier has become a 
sniggering, not a smiling, lieutenant. It would be absurd if we could not 
make jokes about so important a thing as sex, but the sort of Chevalier 
jokes which make sex an end in itself and in a cul-de-sac with scribbling 
on the wall, and his latest Lubitsch picture seemed to me the most unsatis- 
-factorily indecent I have seen. 
__ Everyone knows that this picture is based on The Waltz Dream, which 
has also been made into a silent German film. To anyone who remembered 
the latter, it was instructive to see how Lubitsch missed all the really 
witty opportunities of the original; he cut the sightseeing—which was 
perhaps as well, since Mady Christians in the beer-garden is one of one’s 
happier film memories ; but the princess’s attempts to become smart he 
_ glossed over with an unpardonable lyric called “‘ Jazz up Your Lingerie.” 
That is Lubitsch. And so The Smiling Lieutenant is vulgar where The 
_ Waltz Dream was gay, cheap where The Waltz Dream was properly senti- 
mental, and Willy Fritsch’s performance remains untouched by the rather 
old cynic Chevalier now is. This, when you consider what vast technical 
improvements Lubitsch had over Berger, is a pity . . . the more so if you 
happen to know that that same nostalgic gaiety of The Waltz Dream still 
lives in German films and that Willy Fritsch himself scores success after 
success in German talkies, of which the greatest was in Die Dret Von Der 
-Tankstelle. 
By one of those whims which make study of the film-trade so fascinating, 
this film was not shown in England till it had run for a year abroad. In 
consequence, it is easy to forget that it was made before Le Million and 
“was a pioneer in using music in terms of movement, in taking operetta from 
‘the stage and giving it film fluidity once and for all. Furthermore, it is 
shown at the Rialto in French and without its original cast ; as the French 
‘one is not so good, almost all that explains the great reputation of what is 
known here as Le Chemin Du Paradis is the music. It is a small point, but 
it is worth remarking how excellent is the music in German musical films.* 
Even in quite bad ones, such as Ihre Héheit Befiehlt, the music is pleasant, 
while Zwei Herzen swept, as they say, two continents. Die Drei Von Der 
_ *The Private Secretary, The Burglar, etc. 
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Tankstelle was, then, an interesting landmark, and if English audiences are 
disappointed at finding it a rather out-dated French film, that is because — 
little is known of the new German cinema that has sprung up since Dolores | 
Costello first rasped from the screen. Those who write about the cinema — 
prefer, in general, to repeat what others have said, rather than go to see for _ 
themselves, and there had been a pardonable lapse of interest in the 
German cinema just before talkies. ) 
The biggest German pictures in that era were such comparatively dull © 
works as Looping the Loop, Schinderhannes and Waterloo. ‘The best direc-_ 
tors were going to Hollywood, save for Pabst, who was in a transition — 
period. It was France who was claiming attention, with Jeanne D'Arc, 
Napoléon and René Clair’s first commercial successes, Chapeau De Paille i 
and Les Deux Timides. If other silent films than these were wanted, people ~ 
at home were beginning to hear of Russia, and anything Russian, so long i 
as it contained a tractor and if those who wrote had not seen it, was con- 
sidered daring, advanced and serious. : 
Then came The Blue Angel, a film by no means a masterpiece and not 
even real cinema. But it taught lessons right and left. It showed what 
could be done with Marlene Dietrich, who had till then been undis- — 
tinguished in numerous second-rate films. It showed, by necessity, a 
sparing and so an impressive use of dialogue. It showed, above all, that 

though Germany, held up by wars over patents, came late into talkie — 
production, she came prepared. You may say that it was easy for her and ; 
that, as in so many other things, she let others make the experiments she 
waited herself to perfect. But the fact remains that her first talkies were — 
her first talkies, and that they were at once an advance on those made ~ 
“elsewhere. They were something different, they went a step further or in a 
different direction ; they were something we were waiting for. Germany 
did more than avoid and profit by others’ mistakes ; she brought positive 
contributions of her own. Consider Die Singende Stadt * with that 
marvellous photography and Brigitte Helm swinging down through the 
depths of one’s consciousness in Capri. Consider again Die Letzte Kom- 
pagme and Stiirm Uber Mont Blanc, both shown here and both serious. 
films of the type Germany loves so well; one the story of a group of soldiers 
besieged in a mill in a war of last century,the other a story of a meteorologist | 
at work on Mont Blanc. Consider the amazing cavehie fantasy of Die 
Drei Groschenoper, and let me add to them Lang’s talkie M and the satire 
on suicide, Der Mann Der Seinen Mérder Sucht. All these and others 
have been made since The Blue Angel brought Germany back into screen 
focus, and all these give us something that we get nowhere else. I think the - 
most noticeable quality is the absence of restriction. There is nothing a 
German will not make a film about, and there is no way but his own in 
which he will make it. They are not afraid to explore ; the camera explores, 
the lighting explores ; everything is allowed to have some meaning further 


* Known here as City Of Song, with Betty Stockfield replacing Brigitte Helm. 
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than its apparent significance, and when the microphone came, the Ger- 
mans seized on that as a means of exploring still further the possibilities of 
exploring the human mind. 

_ No film shows this more than Die Drei Groschenoper which I reviewed on 
its showing by the Film Society. Pabst always explores further than is 
needed for plain narration. His narrative embraces all planes of conscious- 


ness, he works with all layers of the mind and registers with psychic as 


well as physical eye. The result is the great, indefinable meaning Die Drei 
Groschenoper possesses. It has the power of being experienced as it 
expresses, a living as well as a finished work. Pabst used few novelties of 
technique, but he showed another German characteristic . . . he was not 
intimidated by the microphone. Think how long it took even the better 
American directors to get over this new instrument, and then see how 


_ quickly the Germans, who waited and watched, called it in as an ally. 
_ Plenty of second-rate films are being made,* but very few of the best 


German directors have fallen off, as have so many Americans, because 


they had to consider the microphone. You get no photographed stage-plays 


in Germany. It is also worth remarking that very few of the established 
stars have disappeared or got into difficulties, as have, for instance, Mary 


g Pickford, Corinne Griffith, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin and John 


Gilbert. Revisiting Germany after three years I found the same names in 


bei 3 


a 


_ the lights—Christians, Helm, Frohlich, Stiiwe ; and if Krauss or Veidt 
_ were missing, I knew they would be at the theatres. Most of the German 


stars, being stage players, were not affected by the microphone, and the 
reason why those with no stage training survived is that German film- 


__ players belong to a higher cultural level than their American and English 


colleagues. There are, in Germany, fewer romances of the movies, because 


_ fewer waitresses have sprung into fame as stars. Further, films are made in 
_ Berlin or Miinich, not in a film colony where there is nothing to see, talk of 
and, if you are able to, think of, but films. 


The German stars held their own. In fact, many of them came more to 


_ the fore, because there was less competition. Let us remember that the 
talking picture, brought out to bolster up falling cinema attendance and 
give America a monopoly of film entertainment, has resulted in a large 
_ proportion of the world’s market being closed to her. “ Dubbing ” and 
_ imposed sub-titles are not successful, and, moreover, Germany saw her 
_ chance. There was not only the Reich, from the Baltic to Bavaria, from the 
_ Rhine to Russia, needing films in its own language ; there were Austria, 
_ Hungary and part of Switzerland. Germany had great impetus for her 
talkies, checked only by the crisis of the summer. What will happen now 
_ it is hard to say and is in any case not my business, but what was happening 
__ was that, instead of finding the same films all over Europe, as in silent days, 
~ one found an escape from standardization in a whole field of new pictures, 
_ many of which will not come over here, either because of language diffi- 

“culty or choice of subject. 


- *Opernredoute, Panik, in Chicago, Nie Wieder Liebe, Wenn Die Soldaten. 
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Fritz Lang’s M comes in the latter class, an intelligent though not 
inspired piece of work, which would not find favour here because it is i 
based on the Diisseldorf murders. “‘ Typically German” . . . but so, 
fortunately, is the treatment. Lang is not interested in the murders, but — 
in the murderer, he does not belong to the criminal world, which is in — 
turn seriously inconvenienced by the investigations that result from his 
crimes. Their haunts are raided, their identification papers embarrassingly — 
looked into, and many of them are arrested for crimes of their own. So the : 
underworld leader sets to work to capture the murderer, since the police | 


are so inefficient. This, by superb organization, he does. . . . but at the 
very moment when he and his confederates are sitting in unofficial judg- 
ment on the man, the police arrive, to lead off the man they have been _ 
unable to arrest, and round up the others. | 

It is, of course, Lang’s usual conflict between two kinds of power, as we 
had in The Spy and Metropolis, and it is worked out in Lang’s usual way. _ 
But the underworld of a big city offers Lang unusual scope for his formula, 
and the reason why the film grips is that the chase becomes quite an 
abstract excitement, what really matters being the mathematics by which 
it works out. M is ponderous, because Lang never does understand the 
weight of a shot, but it has a sense of completion. Along its own lines it 
goes as far as it can. The sound is no more revolutionary than any use of 
sound has been, but it is satisfactory. The one clue to the murderer’s 
identity is a tune he happened to whistle when he bought one of his — 
victims a balloon, and the blind balloon-seller recognizes the tune, which 
is, of course, essentially a sound-clue. More important than his sound is 
Lang’s silence. This, as in most German films, is well-used. It is exciting 
when the gang-leader is pronouncing sentence, and we cut to the murderer 
cowering, then suddenly hear nothing, see the gang slowly raise their hands 
and then cut, in silence, to the police who have caught them, and back | 
again to the wretch on the floor, looking up to see that his rescuers are 
those whom he has so long avoided. | 

The murders actually are no more important to the film than is the ring 
to a telephone bell an indication of any conversation that follows. The 
subject may be thoughly morbid, but it must be remembered that Germany 
has none of the American gang-films which we so gaily absorb, and is only 
doing what America does, by filming her own underworld history. M, 
with the exception of a venereal disease talkie, was the only drama I saw, | 
though murder was the mainstay of another good picture, which was the 
gayest I have seen for some time. Der Mann Der Seinen Mérder Sucht is 
an example of the explorativeness of German directors. It is obvious that, — 
as there are more ways than one of committing suicide, there are more 
moods than one in which the matter may be approached. Despite this — 
truth, very few directors can see any way but one in which to approach 
suicide as a theme for a film, which robs the theme of a good deal of interest. 
The director of Der Mann Der Seinen Mérder Sucht has decided to make his — 
man very anxious to commit suicide, after which he proceeds to burlesque — 
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the extreme eagerness with which we cling on to life. His little man makes 
great preparations, obviously rather impressed by himself. He takes a last 
look at the town from his window, pins a flower in his buttonhole, stands 
before a winged mirror, the better to see the effect. Crash follows the raising 
of the revolver to his head (the first sound in the film)—but it is not the 
sound of the shot. It is the noise of a burglar breaking in, and the hero at 
once confronts him with his revolver, a reflex action which wins im- 
mediate recognition from the audience. The hero is then able to blackmail 
the burglar into shooting him. The burglar, seeing no way out, demands a 
fee, and as money is, of course, no longer any use to the hero, he gets it. 
With this, after one or two unsuccessful attempts of his own to kill the 
hero—one of them by means of a bomb placa in his overcoat, which 
a pickpocket steals at the last minute—the burglar sells the job to a col- 
league. But this time the hero, chiefly because of a girl he has rescued from 
a fat philanderer, has decided to live, and it becomes important to find the 
burglar. The hero also decides to hide till the twelve hours which he 
Stipulated are up. So he calls for an ambulance ; this, unfortunately, is 
_ driven by the burglar who is keeping an eye on him. The hero chloroforms 
him, gets into trouble with the police, who at first refuse to lock him up. 
He breathes again when he is in his cell—he will be safe there till the 
‘twelve hours are up. But his cell-mate is about to escape and will leave no 
chance of anyone to blab, so the hero has to go along with him. The other 
_man confides that he has to escape at once, as he has a job to do, and the 
hero, already alarmed at being out in the world again, is terrified when they 
teach his own window and the convict says : “There is the man I must kill.” 
He realizes that he has found his murderer at last, and looking in through 
his window, he sees his girl once more in the fat man’s arms. “ The man 
_ you must kill is I,”’ he says, ‘‘ I am ready, but give me a minute.” He leaps 
_ through the window, knocks out the philanderer, and argues with the girl, 
_who pleads to such effect that they forsake the room for a long time. ‘The 
convict, his gun useless, is reduced to throwing bombs, which the hero, 
returning to explain there is no need to die yet, flings back, until one of 
_them exploding, lands him and his girl in the ruins of a wrecked church. It 
is a film modelled, of course, a little too patently on Clair, but it is gay, 
apart from the scenario, because of the way that scenario is developed. 
The director explores all it contains, and reinforces its incidents with their 
effects on the man’s mind. It is a marvellously witty commentary on the 
working of our minds in crises which we exaggerate, and its air of burlesque 
never falters. 
It is a gay film, acted by Ruhmann, who was in Dret Von Der Tankstelle, 
another gay film. Pabst’s was gay. It is, in fact, striking that whilst 
Hollywood is improving in drama, Germany is to be turned to for gaiety 
_—a gaiety springing from high spirits more than gags, and it is only partly 
‘to be explained by the fact that, freed from American example as well as 
influence, Germany fell back on those Viennese military themes of which 
‘she has such a stock, for she made films on these themes in the silent days. 


WN 
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The real explanation seems to me to lie in the fact that sound has made — 
very little difference. There is no difference between Lang’s talkie tech- 
nique and his silent. Pabst does, I think, what we should expect him to do — 
with sound. In other words, sound reinforces most German directors’ 
equipment. They see the microphone as another apparat for exploring. 


That is the brightest fact, for the final outcome is uncertain. At the 
moment, stage influence is strong, Clair-operettes are on the crest and sub- — 
Strauss films are successful. Which of these will predominate, whether — 
they will all die and the screen proper assert itself, one cannot tell. But — 
Die Drei Groschenoper and Der Mann Der Seinen Mérder Sucht stand as : 
examples of real sound film, with M proving that sound does not matter if — 
you do not want it to. And these three films all avoid the apparent aspect 
of their story and go further. Moreover, their theme is not love-interest. 
When Hollywood’s idea of a story is solely in which order Constance — 
Bennett will become wife, mistress and mother, it is interesting to see that — 
Germany finds it profitable to make films on other subjects. Even when ~ 
there is love-interest, as in Stiirm Uber Mont Blanc or Die Singende Stadt, 
the problem is not whether the girl will “‘ get her man ”’, but whether he 
typifies happiness to her, which is different, because larger. One cannot — 
deny that the microphone gives scope to the German mentality. | 

Nor can one help noticing that as Hollywood product progresses, as in 
City Streets and The Front Page, itapproaches a complete moulding of matter 
to mechanical form. I am reminded of the old gramophone recording, in 
which a whole orchestra’s playing came out as one diminished noise, the 
elements lost. It seems to me that if the German sound cinema develops, 
it will follow electric recording, giving the value of all instruments. — 
Already German directors let the microphone add aural to visual experience, 
giving wood and wind, creating in unison. America puts her creativeness. 
into uniting them at the start and doing only what is suitable for both. So 
we have apparent reality, at best but a fortuitous symboi. Germany, 
starting with symbols, reaches nostalgia, warmth, gaiety or what have you ? 
Her directors approach life not as plain raw material but with a gay rever- 
ence for something existing before men put their hands on it, and the use 
they make of it is, in a sense, grateful. They create, in a word, “atmosphere.” 
which to America is only a way of decorating cinema houses. I should like 
German talkies to develop, to see if they will lead the German screen from 
the cul-de-sac into which German mentality, working only with camera, 
had led it. And in a season remarkable only for the absence of any new 
big American pictures, I should like to see more German ones here, since 
of the eight we have had, six have been in “‘ duped ” English . . . and one, 
of course, in French. For the dialogue is only one instrument in the Ger- 
man screen symphony and it is the conductor and composer who matter. 
Film, less than opera, should suffer from language, for the microphone is 
made for sound-films, with talk incidental. 
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THE NEW LADY’S MAGAZINE OF 1786 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


I 
MAGAZINE of thirty years ago is quite unreadable now. The 
grains of decay lodged in the cover and paper smell too recent. 
The binding has not yet commended its dyes and label to the 
A Acrayoning of time. The print is ugly, not yet curious or significant 
historically. ‘The inky illustrations just miss being naive. The prose style 
of the contributors claps before one’s eye the familiar vision of a horse-hair 
sofa like a trireme and on it an aunt reading bolt upright. The same 
magazine, as one pushes back into earlier numbers, begins to change gently 
under one’s eyes. The less recent its date, the fresher its air. The outworn 
gradually awakens into the antique. One knows precisely what would 
stare back at one from the magazine of 1900. But further back, in 1850, 
one is not quite so sure. The very horsehair looks glossier, new-varnished 
like pomfret cakes. And further back still—1820, 1790—one’s sense of 
~whereabouts is numb. 
When one handles the New Lady’s Magazine for 1786 on a second-hand 
book stall, one’s mind spreads almost flat to receive its quality. The title 
-means nothing. “ What would be counted New,” one asks, “in 1786? 
What did a Lady consist of then ? What, indeed,was happening historically, 
socially, domestically, in 1786?” But as the woolly pages fawn ufider the 
_ hand, as the nostril scents the thin charnel atmosphere, as one’s eye roams 
the foggy print, the yellowed wirelines, focussing on a significant phrase 
_here and there, one feels oneself caught in a fascination. One must hold, 
smell, scrutinise on and on. And one turns, at last, to one of the monthly 
_ title-pages where stray impressions amalgamate and solidify centripetally. 
I say “ at last,” because my copy opens in the middle of the first number, 
the one for February, and the margins of the March title-page have so grown 
into those of adjacent leaves that they defy all but the most patient fingers. 
- The-title-page of any number is a map perfectly projected, packed tight 
as any English shire with names, drawing on many founts of type, ruled 
across, ruled downwards, balanced about a middle line as if the folio were 
indeed a leaf. In the following transcript line endings are not indicated : 
THE New LADY’S MAGAZINE; Or POLITE anp ENTERTAINING 
COMPANION ror tue FAIR SEX: Entirely Devoted to their Use and Amuse- 
- ment. CONTAINING more in Quantity, and a much greater Variety of New, 
Original, and Select Pieces (in Prose and Verse) on every curious, useful, and 
entertaining Subject, than are to be found in any other Publication of the Kind 
whatever. For MARCH, 1786 
Embellished with, 1. A most ELEGANT PLATE, containing a VARIETY of LADIES 
_ fashionable HEAD pREssES for the present Year.—z2 .A fine Portrait of Mrs. JoRDAN 
in the Character of the Country Girl—3. A beautiful Representation of Miss 
_ BrunTon, as Euphrasia, in the Grecian Daughter ; these two admirable Portraits 
32 
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finely engraved by THoRNTON.—4. A new and most elegant PATTERN for CLOTH 
WORK; together with Two fashionable PATTERNS for EMBROIDERY BORDERS, . 
Waistcoats, Muffs, &c .. . 


and so on towards a fuller list of contents in double columns. After which” 
comes this in guarantee, assurance and invitation : ; 
The Whole Published under the immediate Inspection of THE Rev. Mr. 
CHARLES STANHOPE, Of Queen’s-Square, Great Ormond-Street ... by 
whom the Communications of ingenious Persons—Post Paid—will be received — 

. and sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, and News-Carriers in Town and 
Country. [To be continued MonTHLy.—Price only Six-pence.]. E 


As the page turns over the title overflows with it, the Royal Licence and 
Authority are set forth,the Ladies are entreated not to make mistakes when — 
ordering their copies, but to be particular to give the proper title, and their 
timorous incredulity is once more assured that the price is “ only 6d.” 
That is the title-page of the second number. It seems a pity that the 
magazine should have been launched in a February. Why couldn’t the — 
Rev. Mr. Charles Stanhope have issued his first number simultaneously — 
with the New Year? A magazine is twice a magazine in January, tiding 
over the bald days after Christmas, loading up the frozen news-carriers 
with weights that would soon warm them. By February the Lady is agai 
venturing abroad. But late as it was, the Ladies of Great Britain made _ 
a New Year Resolution. They resolved to buy the New Lady’s Magazine. — 
On the verso of theMarch title-page (where beat the thrilled editorial heart) 
romantic figures were announced : 
The rapid Sale of the First Number having already carried two large Impressions 
and the Demand for this NEw Lapy’s MaGazine still increasing in all Parts of 
Europe, Notice is hereby given, that This Day is Published, a Third Edition (Revised 
and Corrected) of Number 1. Price only 6d. 


Furthermore a paragraph in the same minute type reads historic : 
We were sensible, the extensive Sale of the NEw Lapy’s MaGaZzINnE would materi- 

ally affect those who are interested in any old Publication of the Kind, and raise an ~ 
alarm which their own Negligence and Mismanagement have been the just Occasion — 
of. We have accordingly met with a very strong Opposition from a certain Quarter 
but the Ladies are no longer to be trifled with. Such unfair Conduct as Mr. R.’s 
we were obliged to expose, and his Demerits being tried before a Female Tribunal, | 
the Ladies declared against his Tyrannical Behaviour, and left off the old and im- 


perfect Publication, in Favour of our New, CompLete, ELEGANT, and IMPROVED 
LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


The Ladies were no longer to be trifled with. Mrs. Woolf with exquisite 

humour and imagery has recently shown us the same spirit. The modern 
woman was embryonically vital as early as 1786. St. Paul had spoken 
memorably of the new man. And owing to the sly non-inflexional syntax 
of the English language there are indications that “ the new, complete, 
elegant and improved Lady’s Magazine ” could be interpreted by “ in- 
genious persons ”’ as “ the Magazine of the New, Complete, Elegant and 
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Improved Lady.” If the Rev. Mr. Charles Stanhope, having missed the 
January of 1786, had only waited two more years, the advent of the New 
Lady would have coincided with the centenary of that other glorious, 
bloodless revolution. The date of her début might never then have gone 
out of mind. As it is, stuffed on the verso of an obscure title-page for 
February, 1786, the historic words lack fanfare. For all its bursting 
italics the voice does not rise above a whisper. The New Lady slips 7 
medias res almost unobserved. 
II 


Among the first of the New Ladies must be reckoned the Queen herself. 
The image of her successor, Victoria, wilts like wax in the burning praise of 
Queen Caroline. In the opening number a column is devoted to “ A short 
Sketch of the Character of her PRESENT Majesty.” Superlative goodnesses 
and greatnesses pile within the draping rhythms. And, finally, her influence 

- sheds downwards—the sketch ending : 


As comparisons are odious, it would be an invidious task to draw parallels between 
her Majesty and some of the court ladies. Suffice it to say, that such of them as act 
contrary to the rules of virtue and decorum have ever met with her disapprobation, 
while the greatest praise which can be given to the best of them, is to say, that they 
tread in the steps of their royal mistress, and are proud to copy so excellent an 
example. 


After this, of course, it was imperative that H.M. George III should 

receive a notice. But the:pious joy, the hieratic glow fade from the words. 
_ The New Lady evidently had not found very much to praise in him. She 
- concludes a tiny sketch with ifs and buts : “‘ He is a patron of learning, a 

perfect admirer of the belles lettres, and would certainly rise the Augustus of 
_ the age, if he had but a Virgil to celebrate him.” 
No, the New Lady had already begun to compare herself favourably with 
- the male. In a dissertation “‘ On the present Mode of FEMALE EDUCATION ” 
_ she readily admitted that it was not incumbent on the fair-sex (the New 
_ Lady invariably insulated the expression with a hyphen) to acquire “ the 
_ knowledge of a Bacon, the oratory of a Demosthenes, or the grammatical 
_ pronunciation of a Johnson.’ Merely mental greatness she could well 
__ dispense with, although ‘“‘ A Man of Feeling ” assured her in his “ ADDRESS 
_ to the Lapres of GrEAT-BRITAIN ” that she was equal to man in every 
_ species of mental or bodily exertion “ not incompatible with the delicate 
texture of her frame.”’ Indeed, ‘‘ The Female Rambler ”’ noted that “ there 
_ is a pleasure that results even from the prattle of a pretty woman, though 
~ without meaning.” The New Lady felt sure of her ground. She well knew 
_ that, try hard as he would, man could only manage half the world’s work. 
The other half stood waiting for the New Lady. It was enormously 
_ incumbent on her, for instance, to excel in housewifery. How she despised 
_ the all-too-common young thing who could do nothing beyond waving 
- about in a minuet !| The desirability of matrimony, almost her sine qua non, 
_ decided that she should be equal to making a 
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good dumplin [sic], or apple-pudding, and pickle, upon occasion, some cabbages or — 
cucumbers, the bare mention of which necessary things in a wife would, perhaps, © 


cause the present boarding school Miss to faint away ! '. 


Matrimony decided all that for her. And the New Lady never stopped — 
to question the good, round, apple-dumplin ideal of wedlock, though she — 
improved on it. She provided herself with the long monthly columns of — 
her first courses, second courses, under the encyclopedic title of “ The 
Lapy’s AssISTANT in the Whole Art of Cookery.” She embellished the — 
columns with cuts exclusively designed for them, but, with the economy she ~ 
had admired in her Queen, she made the same cut do for every month. — 
The baking of apple-dumplins soon appeared quite a childish test of her — 
culinary importance. She taught herself how to cook and serve the most — 
Cleopatran dishes : hog’s face, boiled tansy pudding, bride pie, fricasee of 
lamb stones, jesuit pig and ducks disguised. And in the August of that _ 
annus mirabilis, she discovered the true way of making bread and butter, a 
lucky hit which laid futurity so deeplyinherdebt. (The historic recipe ran : 
“‘ Spread the best butter on bread, cut it about a quarter of an inch thick, 
serve it in a plate.’’) 

It was not her fault, then, if matrimony turned to ashes in the mouth. 
Not with Eve this time lay the blame. “‘ Man,” cried a correspondent, 
““Man . . . woman’s most inveterate foe, when void of that humanity 
which softens the ferocity of nature, and inspires him with every tender, 
every grateful emotion !”’ That hinted man at his worst and, judging by 
the report “ On the StaTe of MATRIMONY in South-Britain,” he was 
frequently at his worst. The report opens with : 


If you see a man and woman, with little or no occasion, often finding fault, and 
correcting one another in company, you may be sure they are man and wife. If 
you see a gentleman and lady in the same coach, in profound silence, the one look- _ 
ing out at one side, the other at the other side, never imagine they mean any harm 
to one another ; they are already honestly married. | 


Further examples show that the male is to blame. And then the New Lady’s — 
irony towers into statistics : 


Wives eloped from their husbands a4 ons ico? 396m 
Husbands run away from their wives cs as 2361 
Married pairs in a state of separation from each other « (41200 aan 
Married pairs living in a state of open war, under the same roof... 191023 
Married pairs living in a state of inward hatred for each other, 

tho’ concealed from the world ... wy ~ ‘es LOZ SRG 
Married pairs living in a state of coldness and indifference for 

each other ae oe es SM ose, SYOL Sa 
Married pairs reputed happy in the esteem of the world Ore 
Married pairs comparatively happy a “a ms 135 
Married pairs absolutely and entirely happy e! os 9 


Married pairs in South-Britain, in all rae Sraicies 
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But the New Lady did not lose heart. After all, the unassembled Northern 
Statistics might reassure her. Moreover her magazine had only been going 
six months. And, furthermore, statistics were not always indisputable. 
In the very next number, for instance, she corrected W. Stone’s “ computa- 
tion of the National Debt, which far exceeds the amount he has supposed in 
his Rebus.” 

II] 

The New Lady was meeting these facts with admirable resources. She 
was working at her cookery pages. And she was working at her personal 
charms. No corner of the known earth, for example, was exempt from her 
researches into toilet properties. Nothing, not even frog-spawn water, 
seemed too repellent where her complexion was concerned. She invented 
in June a concoction “‘ to cure the Vapours ” which must have been tedious 
to prepare and nauseating to apply. In August she powdered together 


_ pumice and alum since “‘ by often rubbing the teeth with it, they, if sound, 


will become as white as ivory.” In April she realised at last the ‘‘ Incon- 


_ veniences and Disorders arising from Straight-Lacing in Stays.” In 


October she records with delicate blush that “ the sandal shoe is still graced 
by the foot of beauty ” and that “ loose-flowing ringlets begin to fail in 
their attractions ; their fair admirers having now added a white ribbon, 


which ties them together immediately above the shoulders, so as to fall 
_ gracefully down the centre of the back.” 


a 


But over and over again she realised with full pelt of italics that in 


_ external beauty, whether natural or aided, did not lie any final happiness. 


For that she looked to her mind, to her Intellect. It is probably here that 
the twentieth century ladies’ magazine most miserably diverges from its 
redecessor. The serials in 1786, for instance, were by no means Miss 


ell romances. One—‘ A New SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 


_ ENGLAND ”—was probably indited by a bespectacled widow of advanced 
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_ years. Another unrolled simultaneously the twin scrolls of History and 
_ Geography with “ An AccurRATE and ComPLETE History of Capt. 
_ Coox’s First Voyage round the World.” Yet another, “ the English Prize 


Oration at Oxford in 1779,” expatiated “‘ on the Affinity between PAINTING 


__ and Writtno, in Point of Composition.” Apart from her improving serials, 
_ the New Lady read and wrote scores of poems per month. She fountained 
- into lyrics at the slightest touch. She reviewed current literature with 


4 malicious brilliance. She studied the effect of music on animals. She 
looked into the strange report of a rat’s being suckled by a cat. She 


recorded with impersonal phrase the first use of mahogany in England. 


_ She catalogued with the industry of a modern research student the varieties 


of mourning in the world. In addition to her monthly regalement of 


Foreign and Home Affairs, she discoursed on the curious Golden-Bough 
habits of primitive tribes, on Pyrenean Hermits, on the Rights of Hospitality 


among the Arabians, in the state of her backward fellows in the Grand 
_ Signor’s Seraglio. Moreover, as the following Botanical Conversation 


exhibits, she had already become proficient in the latter-day art of learning 


_ without tears : 
i 
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INGEANA. 
How charming these snow-drops still look ; notwithstanding the late frost, and — 
the depth of the snow, with whose whiteness they seem to vie. 
_ FLora. é . 
The snow, my dear, has preserved both their beauty and life ; otherwise they — 
must have fallen a sacrifice to the severity of the weather. 
INGEANA. 
What elegant simplicity and innocence in this flower ! It belongs, I believe, to — 
the sixth class of the Linnean system, called Hexandria, and by our botanical © 
society Six Males, and to the first order of that class : but it seems to me to be two f 
flowers, a less within a greater. 
FLORA. 
The whole is but one flower ; this part, which you suppose to be a lesser flower, — 
is called by our ingenious translaters of the immortal Linneus, the nectary ; and 3 
indeed emphatically ; for if the bee were nowstirring, you would see him drink his — 
honey out of it. 
INGEANA. 
I have often admired the green streaks on each of these shorter petals of the 


nectary ; eight in number; which through a microscope swell on the eye like a 


piece of beautiful fluted work : but we are called. 


The New Lady attended to her French, contrived and probably solved 
innumerable enigmas and rebuses. “‘ An Enigmatical list of Old Maids in © 
D—t—d ” and “ An Enigmatical List of Bachelors of Barnstaple, Devon” 
and ‘“‘ An Enigmatical List of Ladies’ Names at Eastland Boarding School, 
Greenwich ” must have been hard nuts for ladies not actually located in 
those vicinities. | 

The New Lady admired Art. Each month she was given one or more 
examples of contemporary steel engravings—the chastest, most intellectual - 
of all manifestations of Design. The artists’ supreme scorn for perspective 
suggest that she required more from Art than Sir Joshua had laid down. 
She was given also a monthly song composed by Mr. Hook. These songs, _ 
like those of Mr. Gustav Holst for voice and violin, are of two parts, the 
lower part sulking for bars on the same note, the upper (in unison with 
the voice) frilling out into the airiest of melismas. One might note in pass- 
ing that the New Lady was always a soprano, and, moreover, one of almost 
operatic nimbleness. But I doubt if she ever performed these songs. 
Being printed vertically up the page, and often committing the artistes to 
an ugly Volt: Subito, they were as ill adapted to any music stand as to the _ 
human grasp. 


IV 

The surprising science underlying cookery and the more innocent toilet 
preparations, the study of European affairs, of the minutest Beauties of 
Nature and art—enthralling as these were, the New Lady still had an ear _ 
for the not very still sad music of humanity. It was not an innocent age. 
But she did not shrink. The crystal charm of her magazine might receive _ 
an almost monthly smear—some modern instances of vice might shock her 
for a moment—but she had supporting knowledge that all men were not 
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like that. There were advisers she could trust implicitly. Men of Feeling, 
Faithful Monitors, Protectors of the Fair-Sex figuring under various 
initials never grew tired of issuing warnings against the Male Danger. 
The rake, the treacherous fop, the decamping seducer were fulminated in 
the beefy, upright prose of more generous males. Painful anecdotes 
recreated for the New Lady the reality of evil and the ensuing motto hung 
up a framed text in her heart. The nine truly faithful husbands of South- 
Britain seem to have laboured hard for her welfare. 

_ And the New Lady was prepared from another quarter. She believed 
in the fundamental Goodness of the Deity. The universe, as she saw it, 
was governed from top to bottom wisely. To illustrate her point she took 
the common house fly, perhaps the last example that would have occurred 
to persons less sure of themselves. She believed that the Creator from his 
foundation of the world had ordained a dramatic visible justice : did not one 
Weston, a cruel chimney sweep, fall over a bag of soot dropped by his 
over-driven boy assistant, and expire there in the road ? 


V 

One thing remains. The advent of the New Lady coincides so pat with 
the revival and spread of Paper Filigree-Work that she and it seem to 
mingle together in enriched significance. The first time one hears of this 

art is in “ An Old Bachelor’s ” letter to the editor in the April number. 
_ When he objected to the frequency of his ward’s requests for pin money, 
“ “La! Sir,’ said the sweet girl, ‘ They an’t to pin my clothes but for 
filigree.’ ”» On seeing samples, he no longer objected to her expenses in so 
_ fine an art. In the July number, there is a “ Candid Review” of “ The 
_ Guiding Assistant to Paper Fihgree Work—In Six Weekly Numbers ; each of 
which contains two Sets of various original Patterns, executed in real Paper 
Filigree. By Charles Styart, 5s. 3d. each.”’ 'The review, if candid, is also 
favourable: In the November number there is a three-column “ Historical 
Account of the Origin and Progress of Paper Filigree-Work, with an 
accurate description of the present patterns.”’ The following definition of 


an art now, it seems, wholly discarded will acquaint the modern mind with 


its lost charms : “ Paper Filigree, as now revived by modern artists, con- 
sists of narrow slips of paper, either crimped or plain, of various colours 
with gilt edges, which are artfully rolled or joined together in such a 
- manner, as to form an embellishment suited to any particular work of 


_ fancy which the female artist may think proper to ornament.” “ As now 


revived,” says the author, and further down the column he asserts that, 
_“ Tt has been supposed by some, and not without some degree of plausi- 
_ bility, that among the cunning works mentioned by Moses in Exodus, 
paper filigree-work might be one.” However that may be, paper filigree 
seems to symbolise in frail, tinted impermanence those many lives so 
_ nattily busy, so willing, so domestic, so like ever-dripping burettes of rose- 


_ water, and yet so knowing, so independent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


(To the Editor of Taz LONDON Mercury) 
IR,—I don’t quite know why the spirit should so suddenly and strongly move me to 


comment by letter on two of the articles in the current issue of THE LONDON MERCURY. ~ 
Constant reader as I am, I have never succumbed to such temptation before. I must ascribe — 


it, I suppose, to the fact that I have but an hour or two ago returned from a holiday, and being 
obliged (in advance of my family) to dine at my club, I have read with the concentrated 
attention only attainable at a club dinner in August. 

First, and sub regno Edgarici Wallatii facile princeps, that great man Henry Seton Merriman. 
I have read and re-read his novels since my earliest years (does that not date me as a “ half- 
and-halfer ” ?), and how often have I not mourned, both as an ordinary circulating library 
reader and as a publisher, that his fame has perished and his mantle fallen on stony ground— 
if your august pages will admit so mixed a metaphor ? Judge, then, of my excitement when 
I perceived, on my return to town, that not only had the Government fallen but an article on 
Henry Seton Merriman was among your chosen Big Four. 

But what does Miss Chapman do? God bless my soul, she dismisses The Velvet Glove, 
The Vultures and Barlasch of the Guard in less than half a page ; and she devotes a great part 
of her space to demonstrating the futilities of his earliest novels, and to pointing the finger of 
scorn at “ the strong, silent man.” 

Let me say, Sir, without more ado, what Miss Chapman hasn’t unhappily the courage to 
say, that the strong, silent man is not the least of Merriman’s claims to our affectionate 
admiration. Would to God that more novelists of Merriman’s capacities—if indeed there is 
any writer of his genre alive who deserves to be so described—would bring the strong, silent 
man back to his own again. For, seemingly, he is a real and a typical English character—not 
always silent in the sense of having nothing to say, but silent in the sense of saying nothing 
about his own job in the world, and about the inner workings of his mind, to such an extent 
that fools suppose he has neither mind nor job. Leave London—Chelsea and Bloomsbury, 
at least—and go humbly west or east ; sit down and wait, looking not too Chelsea-ish or 
Bloomsbury-ish ; and, like Cherry Kearton observing the wild and shy, you may begin to 
have some sense of how and why England is still an imperial power. Merriman had that 
Saat and the heroes of his novels are not the sex-inspired creations of an amiable lady 
novelist. 

And apart from the strong, silent man, and apart from the sarcastic microscope of criticism, 
how damnably good his novels are—even his worst! Roden’s Corner, for example. Your 
contributor makes easy hay of the plot. But when one reads the book, one reads it with 


enjoyment—at least J do; and with an enjoyment which few if any of your fool-proof 


modern thrillers succeed in giving me. And yet his apologist says, “‘ It would have been 
better if he had abandoned the project ” | The worst of the critic is that he, or she, seems 
incapable of reading a book without being distracted by its inessential qualities. And 


Merriman’s essential quality was surely neither his plot-construction nor his characterization ; 


but the fact, or facts, that he wrote well, and crisply, and told a story with gusto. 
I should like to say a lot more about Merriman. But after-dinner garrulity has dangers of 


its own. A word, if you will permit it, about Madame Ida Rubinstein. Your critic repeats the - 


common verdict—just, certainly, so far as it goes. But does it go quite far enough ? Hasn’t 
Mme. Rubinstein qualities—really of a very remarkable kind—which sufficiently account for 
the enthusiasm which her visit to London created in her audiences ? Qualities, again, of the 
kind which critics too easily and naively overlook. Personality and vitality, for example ; and 
what the deuce can a critic find to say about things like that ? But he might at least find 
something to say about a quality so remarkable that its presence in a premiére danseuse 
(whether she can dance or not) is an almost unique phenomenon. I mean Mme. Rubinstein’s 
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extraordinary power of recognizing, and assembling, and displaying the talents of other 
people. And he might have one word of praise in his article for that delicious ballet-—I must 
refer to it as Cupid and Psyche, though that was not, I think, its exact title. Has anything 
more delicious been seen on the London stage since I (dated as above) first opened theatrically 
percipient eyes, than that Ovidian Olympus, and those pseudo-Augustan gods, goddesses 
and attendant godlings ? 

In utter confidence I answer, Nothing, and less than nothing. 

Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY FABER. 
United University Club, 
Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 

[We can’t, editorially, say anything about Mme. Rubinstein, for we haven’t seen her. As 
for Merriman, at least our contributor had the enthusiasm to leap at a chance of writing at 
length about him at a time when he is neglected. As for Roden’s Corner, we ourselves have 
read it several times and intend to read it again.—Ep. L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
R. PERCY H. MUIR, who is known in the rare-book trade as a sane- 


minded authority upon modern first editions, has written the latest volume _ 


to appear in Mr. Michael Sadlier’s Bibliographia series. This work is 

called Points 1874-1930: Being Extracts from a Bibliographer’s Note-Book, 
and it is published by Messrs. Constable in an edition of five hundred copies at a 
guinea each. Mr. Muir divides his book into two main portions, in the first of which he 
discusses points of definition and theory, while in the second he gives bibliographical 


notes on some hundred and forty modern books, chosen from among the works of | 


about sixty authors, including Sir James Barrie, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley, Joseph Conrad, John Davidson, Mr. Norman Douglas, Sir A. C. Doyle, 
Mr. E. M. Forster, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Robert Graves, Thomas Hardy, Maurice 
Hewlett, Mr. Ralph Hodgson, “‘ Anthony Hope,” W. W. Jacobs, J. K. Jerome, Mr. 
Kipling, ‘‘ Saki,” Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, Mr. Shaw, E. 2. Somerville and ‘‘ Martin 
Ross,” Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. H. G. Wells. I find it agreeable to note the 
amount of attention that Mr. Muir has given to certain non-highbrow books, such as 
The Prisoner of Zenda, The Dolly Dialogues, A Study in Scarlet, The Skipper’s Wooing, 
Three Men in a Boat, and Further Experiences of an Irish R.M., some of which may well 
outlive in repute many of their more pretentious contemporaries. And extremely com- 
plicated the bibliography of some of these popular books is—especially such of them 
(e.g., The Prisoner of Zenda and Three Men in a Boat) as were published by Arrow- 
smith, of Bristol, a publisher who could hardly have succeeded in making his books — 
more puzzling to bibliographers had he set himself deliberately to doing so. The 
problems arising from Three Men in a Boat, indeed, come into both halves of Mr. 
Muir’s book, for he devotes a chapter of his ‘‘Argumentative ” section to expounding, 
as an example of methods of bibliographical research, how he set himself to discover 
what was really the first edition of this book, and how it might be distinguished. 
Another thing I am glad to note—especially in a book written by a bookseller, who is 
open to many temptations to become a mere “ point-monger ”—is that Mr. Muir 
refuses to dignify as an “ issue ” every smallest typographical difference—a dropped 
letter, for example—that may be discovered between two copies of one book. For 
example, much has been made, in some quarters, of copies of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s 
Good Companions, having a dropped word on p. 66, and these have been sold at a 
premium because they represented, supposedly, a “‘ first issue.”” But Mr. Muir shows 
that actually the perfect state of the type, on this page, preceded the imperfect, and _ 
that the correct, incorrect, and corrected states of this particular page were indis- 
criminately used in the first edition. I wish I had space here to discuss Mr. Muir’s 
book at greater length. Especially there are one or two questions of nomenclature, 
and of principle, that I should like to argue at length—for I do not always find myself 
in exact agreement with his views. Perhaps I may attempt to argue with him in print 
sometime—but it would have to be in a separate article—not in a mere note such as 
this. For, after all, these pages are pages of notes, and nothing more. Yet, though I 
do not always agree with Mr. Muir’s views, I must make it plai ey cord 

A ; plain that they are views 
which he has not adopted ready made, in any slipshod way, but has reasoned out for 
himself. So that he might quite well get the better of me in the argument. | 
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ES eee New York Public Library comes the August issue of its monthly 
Bulletin, almost the whole of which is given up to the beginning of Messrs. I. N. 
Phelps Stokes and D. C. Haskell’s description of the Phelps Stokes collection of 
American Historical Prints and early views of American cities, which is now in the 
library. The same institution also publishes (price one dollar), in a paper-wrappered 
volume of over two hundred pages, The Bible in English Drama : an Annotated List 
of Plays, including Translations from Other Languages. 'This compilation is the work 
of Mr. Edward D. Coleman, Librarian of the American Jewish Historical Society. In 
his Introduction Mr. Coleman notes the fact that ‘“ with the possible exception of 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, none of the English plays based on the Bible can be 
considered a great masterpiece of literature ” and he “ ventures to suggest that it is 


due to the difficulty of improving on the Bible.” This is, indeed, usually considered 
to be difficult. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


fH ROM Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, New Bond Street, 
London, W., comes their catalogue number 563. This is in the nature of a second 
supplement to a recent catalogue of their’s, number 550, and it contains English 
literary and historical works from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. I am 
interested to see in this list a copy of the first edition, octavo, 1733, of the Poems on 


__ Several Occasions of Thomas Fitzgerald, an agreeable minor poet that has been long a 


favourite of mine. This book is by no means a common one, and it is priced at 
£5 55. by Messrs. Maggs. I remember that I was looking for this book—in a desultory 
way—for a very long time. I had picked up, somewhere, a copy of the third and 
posthumous edition (published in the seventeen-eighties, if my memory serves me 
right) and wanted to find something earlier—but somehow the book eluded me. And 
then suddenly, after seven years or so of waiting, I spotted both the first and second 
editions in different catalogues within a week, and so completed my set of Fitzgerald’s 
poems. It is the sort of odd thing that often happens in book collecting. But there are 


-—I need hardly explain—more important books than this in Messrs. Maggs’ list. 


Such an one is the Miscellaneous Poems and Translations. By Several Hands, 8vo., 


published by Bernard Lintott in 1712. This was the volume in which Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock, and other notable poems, first appeared, and for this copy the price is £25. 
_ Then there are two first editions, both quartos, of plays by John Webster, The Devil’s 
_ Law-Case, 1623, £75, and The Tragedy of The Duchess of Malfy, 1623, £125. 
_ Asecond edition, quarto, 1631, of Webster’s The White Devil costs £25. An interest- 


ing feature of the list is formed by the two-and-a-half pages of first editions of plays by 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, offered at prices ranging from {14 14s. for the rare The Widow 


_ Ranter, quarto, 1690, to £4 4s. for False Count, quarto, 1682. 


a ei) ESSRS. DOBELL BROTHERS, from their West End shop at 8 Bruton Street, 


London, W.1., issue their list number 109, which contains only books from the 


collection of the late George Thorn-Drury, K.C.—rather over two hundred items in 
all. The first page of the catalogue is given to an appreciation of Thorn-Drury, 


written by Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, who describes him as “a very great English 


 gcholar,” and as “in the true succession of the great poetical antiquaries of the 


Eighteenth century, Edmund Malone, Isaac Reed, Joseph Haslewood.” Among the 


Z most important of the books offered by Messrs. Dobell are the very rare, privately 


printed, first edition of Thomas Stanley’s Poems and Translations, 8vo., 1647, £45 ; 


and two issues of Dryden and Davenant’s version of The Tempest, quarto, 1670, 
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one having the spelling ““Driden,” and the other “ Dryden,” at the end of the preface, 
which are priced respectively £35 and £30. And here I may, perhaps, most conveni- — 
ently add that another catalogue, number 18 of The Ingatherer, has reached me from 
Messrs. Dobell’s stable companion in Bruton Street, the firm of Colbeck Radford 
and Company, which deals in autographs and manuscripts. In this catalogue is a 
specially interesting series of twenty-seven letters relating to the Monmouth Rebellion, . 
and particularly to the part played in it by John Hickes, a Noncomformist Divine, 
who was executed in 1685. The price of this series is £21. 


ESSRS. ELLIS, of 29 New Bond Street, London, W.1., have issued a very ! 

small list—it contains only thirty-seven items, mostly low-priced—of eigh- . 
teenth-century Harpsichord Music. Among the music offered is the first authorised : 
edition of Handel’s Six Concertos for the Harpsichord or Organ (op. 4), folio (1738), — 
for which two guineas is asked. Some of the items in the list are priced as cheap as five _ 
shillings. Altogether this is an attractive little catalogue, which collectors of old music — 
ought to find tempting even in these days of economy. 4 
: 

. 


ye Cela catalogue which contains many inexpensive books is number 187 of — 
Messrs. Dulau & Co., of 32 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. The second half of 
this list consists of a “‘ Bargain Section ” of books priced from one to eighteen shillings 
—a type of thing for which Bond Street would scarcely have had time in the booming 
days of book-collecting—say two or three years ago. In this section I notice one or 
two of the later first editions of Swinburne—Studies in Song, 1880, for 3s. 6d., A 
Midsummer Holiday, 1884, for the same, and The Duke of Gandia, 1908, for 5s.— 
which are surely worth buying at this sort of price. Even in the first part of the cata- 
logue, where prices are not so severely restricted, the emphasis seems to be on the less 
costly type of book. For example there are some pleasant books of minor eigh- 
teenth century verse, which appeal to me, particularly William Somerville’s Occasional 
Poems, etc., 8vo., 1727, priced £2 15s. Of the two volumes of John Hughes’s Poems 
on Several Occastons, 8vo., 1735, the price is £1 15s. 


OOKS relating to the City of London account for the first 329 items in list S of 

Messrs. F. and G. Stoneham, Ltd., of 39, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, from 1710 to 1927, and the earliest book is Old Rome and Lon-— 
don Compared, the First in its Full Glory, and the Last in its Present State... . By a 
Person of Quality—a duodecimo for which fifteen shillings is asked. Among the rather 
more expensive items is Sir Walter Besant’s Survey of London, 10 volumes, 1903- 
1912, which is marked £6 10s. The great bulk of these books, however, costs only a 
few shillings apiece, so that London antiquaries, even if they are not feeling “‘ flush ” 
at the moment, will find it worth their while to look at Messrs. Stoneham’s list. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
LETTERING AND THE CRAFTS 


GO rather beyond my brief in noting here the Report on Lettering lately issued 
by a special committee of the British Institute of Industrial Art* ; for printing 
was expressly excluded from the scope of the enquiry for which the Committee 
was appointed. Its purpose was 


to make recommendations for the improvement of the standard of lettering in the various 
crafts and trades other than printing from type. 


al explaining the reason for not including the printing trade the Report says that, 


Thanks to the inspiration of an exceptionally able succession of artists and craftsmen, 
whose example some modern printers have had the wisdom to follow, the printing trade 
to-day shows an enterprise and a degree of enlightenment hardly to be found elsewhere in 
British industry. Indeed, the trade can now command both the will and the ability to 
meet its problems in a practical and effective manner. 


_ The crafts especially considered by the committee are those of lettering on stone ; 
sign wriiisg’; “‘ applied lettering,” which is the raised lettering sometimes used on 
_ shop-fronts and on other buildings ; and engraved lettering on metal work. Lettering 
on stone includes, on the one hand, the beautiful lettering which we owe to consum- 
_ mate artists like Mr. Eric Gill, which has happily inspired the inscriptions on a great 
_ number of war-memorials and other monuments, and, at the other end of the scale, 
the coarse block lettering which is still the unhappy vogue in our churchyards and 
cemeteries. The Report, with characteristic thoroughness, discusses the technical 
~ and economic reasons why we are content to express our affectionate remembrance 
_ of the dead in ugly letter. It suggests that the road to improvement in the character 
and standard lies through the office of the monumental mason, who employs the letter- 
cutter for the inscriptions on the grave-stones : 
If the monumental mason were to display in his office examples of really fine lettering 
side by side with his ordinary patterns, the customer could then choose between the 

_ ordinary type of inscription and an altogether finer inscription at a higher cost. 

_ An interesting note of the Report is its apology for the use of block or sans-serif 
letter, which in its grossly ugly form is so much favoured by the monumental mason. 
Block letter, it is explained, lends itself readily to lead-filling, which is used by monu- 
‘mental masons to give permanency to their inscriptions. It is suggested in the Report 

that painting would give permanence just as well as lead-filling. Moreover, it would 

_ be easy for the masons to get really beautiful block-letters, such as Eric Gill’s sans- 

serif, cut by the Monotype Corporation, which would be free from the technical 

difficulties in lead-filling, found in serifed letter, like that of the Trojan Column type, 

‘now sometimes known in the trade as “‘ Architect’s letter.’ There are also illustra- 

~ tions of the use of good block letter in exhibition signs at the ‘‘ Daily Mail” Ideal 

~ Home Exhibition and that of British Cotton Industries, both held this present year. 

_ The serif is also discussed in an appendix ‘‘ On the Supposed Influence of Written 

- Forms in Classical Inscriptions,” from which it appears, on the authority of Mr. 

_ Marcus N. Tod, of Oxford, “‘ probably the foremost authority of the day on Classical 

_ Epigraphy,” that “‘ Serifs first occur about 200 B.c. and are finally abandoned [in 

_ Greek inscriptions] about A.D. 200.” The Report also illustrates and commends the 

_ traditional sign-writing seen in the names written at the foot of stair-cases at the Inns 

_ of Courts and in the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 


5 * The Art of Lettering and Its Uses in Divers Crafts and Trades. Milford. 35. 6d. 
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THE PARTS OF A LETTER i 


HE character of the lettering to be read on his grave-stone has been a matter of 
D Beet to Mr. Joseph Thorp, who in his amusing book, Friends and Adventures, ‘ 
lately published by Jonathan Cape, tells us that he has already had the stone engraved | 
by Eric Gill, with the date left blank. Fine lettering has long been one of Mr. Thorp’s — 
chief interests ; and he has written “‘ An Essay towards a Nomenclature of Letter-_ 
Forms,” which forms the chief contents of The Monotype Recorder of April-May last. — 
It will be of use to any one who, like the writer of these Notes, has occasion to describe ‘ 
the character and formation of letters, whether written, painted, or printed ; and I will 
keep it at hand in the hope that it will sometimes make these Notes more intelligible 
to my non-technical readers. Mr. Thorp appends to his Essay a glossary of some of — 
the terms he uses. Many of them are already current amongst typefounders and 
printers—‘ ascender,” ‘“ descender,” for instance, ‘‘ condensed,” “ expanded,” — 
“ hair-line,” ‘‘ ligature,” ‘‘ swash’; but he would add many more of his own or 
others’ finding, such as “ arms,” “ bars,” ‘“‘ barb,” “‘ beak,” “ ear,” “‘ mean-line,” — 
“spine,” “ stress,” “ terminals.” ‘‘ Feet ” is already used by printers for the twol 
flat surfaces—one each side of the ‘‘ groove ”—on which the type stands in the forme : _ 
they come at the opposite end of the “ face.” It is unwise, therefore, of Mr. Thorp, to 
use the word “ foot ” for the bottoms of such letters as F, H, M, T. He suggests the - 
word “‘ stress ” for the thickening of the curved strokes on the left of C and left and 
right of O ; but “‘ thickening ”’ is good enough to express it, and “‘ stress ” in common 
language means something else. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS AND PRINTING 


HAVE received an early proof of the Catalogue of the Cambridge Books, to be 
opened at Bumpus’s in Oxford Street by General Smuts about the date this num- 
ber of the LoNpon Mercury will go to Press. The first Cambridge press was set up 
by John Siberch, the friend of Erasmus, in 1521. He printed cum gratia et privilegu 
and received an advance of money from the University. Copies of two out of the 
eight books which he printed at Cambridge are shown in the historical section of the 
exhibition, ‘Then there is a gap of more than sixty years, during which no books wer 
printed at Cambridge. Thomas Thomas, the first to be appointed Universit 
Printer, printed his first book there in 1584. Since then the succession has continued — 
unbroken down to this day. The most famous of the Cambridge printers was Jo 
Baskerville, who entered into a short-lived agreement with the University for printing 
the Bible and the Prayer Book. His great Bible was printed at Cambridge in 1763. 
A section of the Exhibition shows the dozen books designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers 
when he acted as typographical adviser to the Press in 1917-19. Another sectior 
contains a selection of books representing the fine work done by Mr. W. Lewis wit 
Mr. Stanley Morison as his adviser during the last eight years. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


T is a little disheartening to find that such an able and progressive body as the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has been unable, or unwilling, to undertake the 
alteration of the scheme of the Promenade Concerts in a few small particulars. 

One whole night every week is still allotted to that operatic composer, Wagner, 
whose music, as music solely, has a value which he would have been the first to admit 

_ is debatable ; and whose influence on younger musicians’ ideas has perhaps in no case 

_ been for the good. Bach, whose concerts are by far the most crowded, and Mozart 

with Haydn are allowed only one night a fortnight to the disgust of their very keen 
_ worshippers. In between these we have rather indigestible slabs of Brahms and 
- Tschaikowsky; the heaviest possible wedge of the modern and Edwardian English 

“music, and a number of novelties which are mostly crowded apologetically into 

Saturday nights, when all those who are lucky enough have escaped to the country. 
When we are allowed Bach he has for some strange reason to be reorchestrated. 
Batteries of double basses for which there is no indication in Bach’s scores wrestle 
manfully with rapid figure-passages, which make their strings sound like strips of 
__blanket : horns, contrafagotti and even a pianoforte are introduced in order to show 
us how clumsy and thoughtless Bach must have been not to use them in his scores ; 
and how much better we can do things now. All such additions are'in fact not only 
unnecessary, but musically wrong and in the most execrable taste. In one of the 
concerts there was an amusing instance of this. An overture for organ and orchestra 
was played, in which Sir Henry Wood had reorchestrated the score in order, as the pro- 
gramme said, that the orchestra might be reinforced to match the tone of the modern 
organ. In point of fact the orchestration, overloaded with Sir Henry’s usual devices 
of superfluity, drowned the brilliant passages which are the razson d’étre of the work. 
_ Not only is it quite unnecessary for the organist to bring into use the new devices of 
the modern organ, but Bach’s own organ had a very powerful tone which he is 
eported to have been fond of using at full strength. In this particular case the 
“* overture ”’ occurs in Bach’s work in three forms : first, unaccompanied as a violin solo 
sonata ; secondly, with the slightest possible accompaniment for harpsichord with the 
fortes and pianos carefully marked (an unusual course with Bach) ; and thirdly, for 
organ and orchestra, again with very light accompaniment. To fly in the face of these 
unusually careful and complete indications would seem to be grossly unmusical. 
_ Surely there is enough of undiluted Bach for us to be allowed a concert of it once a 
~ week, in conjunction possibly with the much neglected Handel? Could not the 
_ B.B.C. in these times of economy reduce the strength of the orchestra for Bach and 

_ Mozart nights ? 

The English composers’ nights have so far—that is until September the eleventh— 
been less interesting than one had hoped. We have been given too much of Elgar, 
who has become too pompous to be as wholeheartedly vulgar as he was at his start, 
and of Bax, who struggles through his repressions and but seldom wins through to a 
clear and whole-minded statement of his idea. Luckily we have had Warlock’s 

Capriol, Lambert’s Rio Grande, and the Viola Concerto of William Walton, who is by 
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far the most interesting English composer of the present day. But these programmes 
have been noticeably lacking in the works of Purcell, England’s greatest musical glory, 
Arne, Avison, Matthew Locke, Boyce ; and in the later field, Sterndale Bennett and = 
Sullivan. Perhaps we have been lucky ; we know what to expect when Purcell is” 
reorchestrated : the effect is even worse than on Bach. Surely there might be room 
on these English composers’ nights for Purcell’s overture to Dido, Arne’s overture and — 
dances to Comus, Avison’s Concerto (edited by Warlock), a Boyce Concerto, etc. ? 4 

The B.B.C. orchestra improves month by month, and bids fair to be one of Europe Ss 
finest orchestras. The wood-wind and brass have magnificent tone ; and the string 
tone continues to improve. There is, however, still room for improvement in the violin - 
tone as used for the playing of Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Debussy, Ravel etc., where ig 
tends to become too velvety and vibrato and lack something of attack and clear tone. _ 

The orchestra is probably at its best in its performance of Tschaikowsky and Brahms. | 
The body of sound is magnificent and Sir Henry Wood obviously is more at home 
with this kind of heavy work than in the more delicate works of the French and 
Austrian masters. The performance of the Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony in particular 
reached a very high level. The performance of the Brahms Symphony No. 4 would 
have been more convincing if Sir Henry Wood had paid some slight attention to the 
composer’s expressed indication of tempo. He has an irritating habit of slowing up 
the tempo when a softer section appears, or when espressivo or dolce is marked in the 
score. If all conductors would suddenly become possessed of the knowledge that there 
is hardly such a thing as an uncompensated ritardando in the whole of music, we 
should have much more vitality in their performances. Another case of this senti 
mentalisation occurred in the César Franck Symphony, of which the orchestra, if left 
to itself, would have given a superb performance : but the conductor must dot all the 
*i’s ” and cross all the “‘ t’s ” : and in the special cases where a long pause but no 
ritardando is marked, he preferred to dispense with the pauses altogether and com- 
pensate for them with a heavily-dragged rallentando. 

This kind of treatment shows up at its worst in the handling of extremely delicate 
and lightly-constructed masterpieces such as Ravel’s Ma Mere l’Oie. The tempi have 
all been carefully calculated and marked in the score by the composer ; and the effect 
is ruined by disregarding them. The conductor could hardly have hit on tempi more 
at variance with the composer’s intention if he had deliberately tried. 

The level of solo performances, apart from the general run of singers, has been 
astonishingly high, particularly, to use an Irishism, in concerted pieces. Messrs. 
Arthur Catterell and Launi Kennedy have performed the Brahms Double Concerto 
before : but, I think, never so well as on September the ninth. The work is by no 
means an easy one, and their ensemble, solo tone and conception of the work was very 
fine. ; 

In the Bach Concert on September the second we had another superb double per 
formance with Adela Fachiri and Jelly d’Aranyi in the D minor Concerto for two 
violins. The performance could hardly have been bettered and the blend of tone was 
quite amazing : incidentally, the popularity of this work is one of the most convincing — 
proofs of how much the gramophone can do and has done for music. 5. 

Mme. Fachiri’s tone is perhaps even better suited to Bach than that of her sister : 
both of them gave fine performances of the Concertos in A minor and E major. Mr. 
Eric Greene was somewhat of a blot on this concert : the languishing grace of his voice 
had in it the quality of a fading daffodil ; but Bach needs considerably more than this. 
Mr. Greene persists in singing the Aria See what his love can do, Miss Baillie did 
not retaliate with It is enough. Mr. G. D. Cunningham is an organist of a very 
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high order ; his part playing and registration in the Bach G minor Fantasie and Fugue 
and in the Fugue alla Giga were models of their kind, and he can do what few organists 
seem to set store on, keep the rhythm going. 

Miss Kathleen Long is a most talented and musicianly pianist : she gave a fine 
performance of the Mozart F major Concerto, and showed her appreciation of the 
delicate use of wood-wind in the orchestra, for which this delicious concerto is so 
noticeable. Mme. Emma Liibbecke-Job gave, on August the eighteenth, a most 
interesting and spirited presentation of Hindemith’s First Piano Concerto. She has been 
associated with his work in Berlin, and caught extremely well the unassuming spirit 
of the music : it is an extremely difficult work to play and her technique left nothing 
to be desired. Nothing has been so hopeftliin England as the continued appreciation 
of Hindemith. He is a most difficult composer to understand at a first hearing and 
very few of his works have been recorded : presumably, therefore, the appreciation 
of the audience is the result of a growing musical appreciation of “‘ sheer music ”’ and 
a taste for fine craftsmanship. I very much regretted being unable to hear M. Poulenc’s 
performance of his Aubade. 'This was, of course, not a first performance in England, 
nor is it a particularly new work ; but it is very fresh and delightful, except for the 
obviously choregraphical last movement ; and M. Poulenc has an astounding gift of 
vital rhythm upon the piano, and is a master of clean, crisp, playing. 

In conclusion, no one regrets more than myself the necessity of criticising so 
heavily the work of one who has done so much for English Music as Sir Henry Wood. 
If only he would consent to give Bach and Mozart and Ravel’s own express directions 
a trial for once in a way, one would have so much more pleasure in listening to per- 
formances under his bdton. 

May the Promenade Concerts flourish ! They are an unique institution and draw 
an unique audience. It would be a wonderful thing if the B.B.C. could cater for that 
same audience at other seasons of the year; for the larger part of it is an audience that 
never reappears at the more expensive concerts. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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POETRY 


THE POEMS OF LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. Translated by E>wyn BEvaN. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S FUGITIVE VERSES. AK University Press. 315. 6d. 
VILLAGE SYMPHONY. By Rosert GaTHORNE-Harpy. Collins. 6s. 

FIRST POEMS. By Brian Howarp. Hours Press. 25s. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF MARTIN ARMSTRONG. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Everest Lewin. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


R. BEVAN’S translations of Leonidas are some of the best translations out of 

Greek I have read. Very wisely, he has made no attempt to force English into a 
Greek compression, but has instead used our great variety of rhythm to replace the 
subtle exactitude of Greek phrasing. The result is excellent, though occasionally too 
elaborate, as when oudAex7p0¢ is turned into “ grey wife ”’ ; but the Introduction is 
less good. Mr. Bevan has made a rather prudish approach to the Anthology ; in the 
Introduction he is quite unnecessarily apologetic for the Greek outlook ; but in 
Leonidas there is very little cause for squeamishness, except in certain omitted 
epigrams of which Mr. Bevan oddly writes, “if . . . they were translated in such a 
way as to show the meaning of the original plainly, this would convey quite a false 
impression in English.”’ I would not mention so small a point except that it shows an 
academic point of view which is usually fatal to classical appreciation. However, his 
scruples have in no way impaired Mr. Bevan’s translations, which is all that concerns 
us. . 
Mr. W. S. Lewis’s careful edition of Horace Walpole’s verses produce an extra- 
ordinary effect on the reader. How successful they are, in their manner, can be seen 
by comparing them with the poems of the Della Cruscans, who were aiming at the 


same intimate effect. Batheaston comes off very poorly in comparison with Straw- 


berry Hill, yet Walpole’s verses are nothing to read. Their quality lies in their author, 


who appears in them as vividly as in his letters, chattering, throughout the entire — 
range of polite emotion, among his brand-new crockets, or in the lonely and bankrupt ~ 


splendour of Houghton. 
He can be extremely bad : 


The frolick boy, unfortunately gay, 

Too near the current urg’d his little play ; 
The yielding bank beneath his feet retir’d, 
And his soft soul absorb’d by waves expir’d. 


and tairly good, after the manner of Walsh : 


All flesh is grass, and so are feathers too : 
Finches must die, as well as I or you. 
Beneath a damask rose, in good old age, 
Here lies the tenant of a noble cage. . . . 
But when the last shrill flageolet shall sound 
And raise all dickybirds from holy ground, 
His little corpse again its wings shall plume, 
And sing eternally the self-same tune, 

From everlasting night to everlasting noon. 
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Beneath the same bush rests his brother— 
What serves for one will serve for t’other. 


But what makes the difference between excellence and dullness in his poetry has 
really no connection with the excellence or the dullness of his Muse. Probably in no 
other poet are the considerations of art so unimportant to his readers. When we read 
his bad stuff we say: Mr. Walpole was tired. When he is at his best it is like being 
present at a social triumph, In either case, Mr. Walpole is the thing. 

It is a breathless jump from Horace Walpole to the moderns, although Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy has more in common with the eighteenth century than most of them. His 
affinities, however, are entirely intellectual, and entirely serious ; and he owes nothing 
to eighteenth-century poetry. In manner he owes little to anybody although, his 
matter being principally metaphysical, he has naturally not been able to throw off 
certain cadences common to all metaphysical poets from Bunyan—who must be 
called a poet—to Bridges. But the unrhymed, loose-rhythmed verses in which the 
greater part of the book is written are not at all derivative. 

‘The longest of these poems, Paradisus Dubitantis, is an account of vain search for 
certainty, religious or philosophical. Because it demands the reader’s constant 
attention it will probably not be much read ; and also because the author’s straight- 
forward treatment of the argument has left little room for “ poetical ”’ passages—so 
little, that parts of the poem are frankly dull. But the effort of reading it is well worth 
while, and the other poems are much less austere. It is not easy to quote from what is 
always restrained, and always compressed to the narrowest possible vehicle : 


Like balls thrown up and falling back to earth 
My thoughts return, embracing in their curve 
One face and spirit most desirable, 

My pictures, hearth and books, 

Music and fringes of the countryside. 


he writes, and in those lines sets his own limits. What it lacks in excitement his book 
makes up for by a cohesion which is exactly what most of our poets lack. Because of 
this it will not die of that rot which attacks its contemporaries—a rot which turns 
apparently brilliant work into drivel after a few years. Words decompose as quickly as 
flesh ; or rather, certain forms, or attitudes, are always in the air, which, when they are 
__ replaced by a new fashion, leave no clue to their popularity. This is why the drama, 

_ which has to truckle to fashion more than the other arts, so soon becomes meaningless, 
and why histories have perpetually to be re-written. It is not that the work is bad in 
_ itself, but that—apart from certain universal themes of which, alas, there seems to be 
no possible enlargement—the virtue of all work depends on something immediately 
perishable, some touchstone of an epoch, which becomes a common flint again at the 
end. 

I do not mean to disparage Mr. Howard’s poetry when I say that it is essentially 
of our age—as easily dated as Cowley or Monckton Milnes, or T. 5. Eliot. It has the 
extreme sensitiveness to external impressions, the pride, and a sort of anguish at being 
alive at all, which are usually the springs of modern inspiration. Just as sleeplessness 
often attacks everyone in a house together, visions of collapse overshadow the arts. 
_ The disruption of our times has cracked the face of all nature. 

O Life! 
bend down, bend my bow, send my arrow high, now, not low, below. 


Iam my arrow. I have thick hearts to kill, that have killed me. Yet, lam. 
I, still, am. Hurl me hard, high, and I will kill, and live, and still give life, O Life. 
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This is the poetry of defence. Mr. Howard takes his philosophy from Germany — 
rather than from France—it must be granted that the philosophy, the spark, of any — 


poetic renewal comes to us from one or the other; perhaps that in all times and 
countries radical changes in artistic outlook have come violently in from abroad— 
and he is on the whole pessimistic. But the philosophy of poetry ought not to be an 


integral part of poetry, but a screen for poetry to play against ; so itis more important — 
to say that Mr. Howard, except when the hard brilliance of his style rarely — 


glitters without illuminating, writes extremely well. 


Stand, figure ! Stand upon the future, while the past 
and the present drop, nails 
from your high hands and feet. 
Stand, figure, and live, and live ! While the future 

swings and blazes upon the only landscape. 

The new sun roars above. It is all the birds. 
Stand, figure ! All the flowers burst and roll upon the rocks. 
It is the end. The heart is building. It is the beginning. 


It is a pity that this edition, which is limited to 150 copies, is too expensive (and too 
limited) to reach the larger public it deserves. 

With Martin Armstrong we are on much safer ground. There is nothing to surprise, 
nothing to bewilder, but a good deal to charm. He never reaches, or aspires, beyond a 


certain level—an agreeable summer warmth, rich, occasionally heavy, careful, calm. — 
In fact, his poems are properly called collected. Beyond these epithets, there is not — 


much to be said about them, although at least one is in the first rank of its kind : 


. . . Serenely far there swam in the sunny height 
A buzzard and his mate who took their pleasure 
Swirling and poising idly in golden light. 
On great pied motionless moth-wings borne along, 
So effortless and so strong, 
Cutting each other’s paths, together they glided, 
Then wheeled asunder till they soared divided 
Two valleys’ width... . 


In the other poems familiar themes are repeated : spring-rain, trees, bees, flowers, — 


and at the end our friend Miss Thompson, who will probably outlast her surroundings. 


Miss Lewin also is a safe poet. She covers a wide range of subjects with consider- 


able technical power, and, especially with power of music ; but the best poems in the 
book are the sonnets at the end. 
Each day becomes for me a Noah’s Ark, 
Where shade emerges to the sun bound fast, 
Whence pleasure issues interlocked with pain, 
While at the side of vision walks the dark, 
Where west with east mistrusting pairs at last. 
Quick ! let me sleep, that I may wake again. 


she writes ; and a certain innocence of outlook gives great charm to her poetry. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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APHRODITE IN AULIS. By Grorce Moore. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
THE FORGE. By T.S. Striinc. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Ox of the proofs of the excellence of Mr. Moore’s latest book is that, although it 
1s easy to say generally what it is about, it is not easy to say so particularly. 

The main purpose of Aphrodite in Aulis, which opens with the divine summons to 

. Aulis of the rhapsodist, Kebren, is to show that “ the power of gods over men is not 
_ tinted to one generation ” ; but the events which grow out of his hurried moonlight 
journey are so rich, so various, that it is difficult to say what is the main conjunction 
of so many strands. Briefly, Kebren, penniless, arrives in Aulis where he is received by 
Otanes, a rich merchant, whose daughter, Biote, he eventually marries. To their 
children, Rhesos and Thrasillos, is entrusted the building of a temple to Aphrodite, 
and the sculpting of the statue of Aphrodite within it ; but Rhesos has no inspiration 
for his statue until he happens to discover two girls swimming from Eubeea, one of 
whom has the exact beauty he is searching for. The end of the book shows the 
- Marriage of the two girls to Rhesos and Thrasillos, and the final dedication of the 
temple. 

The story is, however, of no, or small, importance ; what matters to us is the 
atmospheric beauty of the book. Once, when I read Novalis as a child, I found so 
peaceful, so elegiac a movement ; never a vision so detached and at the same time so 
compassionate. 

Mr. Moore has not baulked at obstacles. Conversation in the second person singular, 

_ for one, is nearly impossible. Even Mr. Moore has not always overcome its unreality, 
_which starts out at the smallest false touch. Thus, in metaphor : 

. . . her father . . . unsuspicious that she would treat him as an old fool. When she had 

played with him a little while she put out her paw with the words : ‘‘ Well, father, it is very 

extraordinary? .. .” 


| 


_ The metaphor is too vivid for so subdued a manner. 

__ Sometimes, too, the prose is rather precious. Apostrophes are used in the fashion of 

_ the eighteenth century : “ he’d be forgotten,”’ for instance ; when the auxiliary would 

_ be less startling in full. Or ‘“‘ yoe ” is used for ‘‘ ewe.”’ But the beauty of the prose is 

_ so gentle that a little queerness gives relief ; and beauty is so deeply implected in each 

_ page that none is made to quote from : 

___, . . death, or perhaps, I should say, the fear of death is everything to man. He will never 

__-weary of trying to probe the mystery, and when tired of the God she hath created and the 
priests of the Gods and all their promises, he will become humble again and seek to 
prolong his identity beyond the grave in the bodies and the minds of another generation. 


Possibly to compact the entire Middle Ages as Hérédia has compacted them in 
_ Vitrail, into fourteen lines, is a greater achievement. But Mr. Moore had the more 
tricky work of compacting not a period but a family in a period—of translating a 
_ Kebren we might have known, into the period of Phidias. As a matter of fact, it is 
- Kebren whom he has most successfully translated. Up to the boyhood of Rhesos and 
- Thrasillos, the attention is better held than in the last third of the book which treats 
_ of the building of the temple. But, throughout, what might have been antiquarian 1s 
_ saved by the most faithful pictures of simple emotion. The relations of Rhesos and his 
- mother, Biote, the old age of Otanes, the slow ageing of Kebren are shown with the 
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rarest perception ; and all about them, like a stone from which they are cut in relief, 
the total body of ancient Greece is perceived, too, both in spirit and in the easy shape 
of sea and olive-woods. Aphrodite in Aulis is more magical than any other of Mr. 
Moore’s books. It would certainly be dull if it were quickly read, the emotions would 
certainly seem attenuated ; but because he has not wanted to write a i powerful 7 
book like Esther Waters, or a skittish one like A Story-Teller’s Holiday, is not implicitly 
a reason to dismiss the book he has written as weak or laborious—which some critic 
in a hurry have done. It has the defects of its conceived limitations, and the qualities 
of its author ; which ought to be enough for anybody. 
The American Civil War is the subject that Mr. Stribling has chosen, and he 
writes of it in his usual vivid, lively and pleasing manner ; he has the valuable gift 
of a facile imagination, but, as usual, it works a little too easily and superficially. He 
presents so many characters so well that we are swept up into the atmosphere of 
their lives immediately, but we never get the satisfaction of seeing deep into the well 
springs of their spiritual selves. He seems to lack, or at any rate, not to strive to possess, 
the second essential quality of the novelist, after imagination, emotional sympathy wit 
his creations. One figures him as a brilliant demi-god exercising his powers of 
creation, in one bold experiment after another, but watching with a bright-eyed 
detachment their subsequent contortions and evolutions. How they suffer through 
what he has made of them is not his affair. What happens in that inner core, 0 
sanctum, that we call our spirit, he has no concern with. a 
In this story there is a family unit consisting of Old Man Jimmie Vaiden, planter 
and slave-owner ; his weary-wise illiterate wife, Sarah ; his smart, successful, grown up 
son, Miltiades ; a blue-stocking daughter, Cassandra ; another daughter of wayward 
character, Marcia ; and his two younger sons, Augustus and Polycarp—where in the 
world the latter got his name is not apparently susceptible of explanation, or, for that 
matter, “‘ Ponny ”’ BeShears or “ A. Gray’ Lacefield, as Marcia’s young lover is” 
invariably called for no reason discernible. Such odd names are merely disturbing, 
preoccupying the reader unnecessarily ; but let that pass. Miltiades is in love with 
Druscilla Lacefield, and Marcia (more out of compliance with the will of the majority 
than of her own free will) is to marry A. Gray on the same day as Miltiades and 
Druscilla are to wed ; but when the morning dawns Druscilla has fled with a Captair 
Crowninshield. The latter is in the neighbourhood organising a confederate army, 
and Marcia secretly feels that she really loves him. Such a situation, in those days of 
mid-nineteenth-century convention and sentiment (rigorously guarded as these links 
with the traditional European regime were in the South), would surely have led to 
some more heart stirring results than the mere riding off home of Miltiades and his’ 
sister in a dudgeon. “ Pistols for two and coffee for one ’’ would have been the trend 
of thought that the lofty Miltiades might have been expected to indulge in, and even 
if this hollow prig and sham had been humane enough to leave it as a thought and not 
thirst to translate it into action, his peppery old “ Pap” at any rate would have 
demanded that ‘‘ honour” should be saved in some form of vengeance or other— 
a horse whipping for some one I think would have been his line. But the complete 
disregard of any such talk concerning “‘ honour,” or “ disgrace,” or any of the stock 
in trade of sentiments that the Victorians of the period so freely indulged in, is as 
noticeable in the tragedy of Miltiades as it is in Marcia’s fitful love-affairs, or poor 
Gracie—the Quadroon’s—miserable fate. That Augustus (as far as one can make out ) 
marries at the age of fifteen, also disturbs the family not at all; or that Polycarp 
insists on wooing “ Ponny,” the daughter of Old Pap’s bitterest enemy. All these 
love-affairs, though they come along as mere incidents in the swiftly moving story of 
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the bitter antagonism and warfare between the two halves of the continent, I am 
“stressing in order to show the points upon which I base my serious criticism of the 
writer. On the other hand, his picture of the negro, the slave owner, the state of the 
community and what they stood for, is arresting, vivid and convincing as any that has 
been written. In general observation and acute perception of his situations Mr. 
‘Stribling excels in a masterly manner ; he does not seem to trouble himself about the 
ego of his puppets enough. All their affairs have an almost Hollywood atmosphere of 
present day morality and absence of dignity. I should like to suggest to Mr. Stribling 
that he imagine a Nathaniel Hawthorne on such breaches of decorum !—or on 
Miltiades’s treatment of Gracie ; which is not only ugly but coldly lifeless. But 
‘Hawthorne represented his time because he wrote in it, and he knew what must be the 
inevitable reactions upon themselves and upon the community around them to the 
people he wrote about. Or, coming to the negro, imagine the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin upon this theme! . . . But here, however, I think Mr. Stribling succeeds in a 
better representation of the times than he does with the whites. In spite of the far 
too modern tinge of the language in common exchange between nigger and white 
alike, I feel that the negro has probably changed far less than the white in the period, 
and that his mind and powers of expression are still very like what they were, and that 
this picture of the childish philosophy that was the burden of talk in the negro cabins 
is probably a pretty good guess at the truth. But it was not until the films began to 
portray us to ourselves that people talked to each other like this : 
“Well, because—because I think you—you really love me.” 


** You see, Jerry, I—I love somebody else.” 
“The man—married somebody else. I—I know I ought to quit thinking about him at 


_ all—he’s a married man—”’ 


And so on. Every punctuation a gasp. 

But still, rf Mr. Stribling cannot quite grope out of the miasma that has lain on the 
world since the invention of the cinematograph, he can by sheer force of his great 
creative powers make almost anything he writes about flash with life and movement. 
‘The pity is that if he could take the trouble to think himself out of the world that co- 
exists with the movies into the world that went on without them sufficiently to write 
this novel, he did not make more effort and force from himself a consistent treatment 
and style. But apart from quarrelling with him on these points I found the book 
engrossing to read ; the descriptions of the fighting telling and swift ; the picture of 
the liberated slaves—lost in freedom—very convincing and the point of view of the 


Southerners stated with s athy and fairness. 
eo preted J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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BELLES- ERT Res 


BY THE WAY. By “ Beacucomser ” (J. B. Morton) with Illustrations by NICOLAS 
BENTLEY. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. : 


FRIENDS AND ADVENTURES. By “ T ” or Punch. Cape. tos. 6d. 


SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. By R. S. Garnett. Blackwoo 
7s. 6d. | 
OUT OF MY RUE. By Atice Acton. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


VERY week-day, in one million six hundred thousand households, breakfast is 
made bearable by the sallies of ‘‘Beachcomber.”’ Every week-day, for two or three 
minutes in the most unpleasant part of our morning, we are diverted by the pre- 
posterous figures of Prodnose, and Lady Cabstanleigh, and Doctor Strabismus. ‘Time 
after time we have contemplated preserving the back numbers of our Daily Expres. 
Time after time we have wondered whether we dare write to ‘‘ Beachcomber ” t 
ask him to collect his writings into one volume. His column is journalism ; but 
journalism is not necessarily mortal :—do we not treasure old, tattered pamphlets by 
Swift and Cobbett and Maurras ? and how much does journalism gain when we can 
read it at leisure in a book well bound and well printed ! And how much more real 
do the preposterous characters of the satirist appear when drawn by the pencil of Mr. 
Nicolas Bentley ! I have long held the unorthodox opinion that Mr. Chesterton i 
our best comic draughtsman, but I am inclined to rank the artist of By the Way as hi 
equal. 
There is something to please every taste in these extracts from the columns o 
“‘ Beachcomber,” and I cannot imagine a better expenditure of seven-and-six thar 
in the purchase of this stout volume of four hundred pages. There is freer foolery 
in it than in any book since the days of the ‘‘ Snark ” and the “‘ Boojum,” and there 
are more good stories than in all the pathetic little handbooks for after-dinner speakers 
that have ever been issued. It is not this nonsense, however, and these stories which 
will cause one to treasure the writings of ‘‘ Beachcomber ”’: it is the satire—the best 
satire which has been written by any man but two in our own generation. 
Mr. Morton, like his predecessor, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, is sufficiently modern to 
despise the fashions of the age which is ending. He attacks, sometimes playfully, 
sometimes with the most crushing of blows, the nauseating hypocrisy of so many 
figures in political and literary life. He is a good Conservative, attached to the tradi- 
tions of England, despising that literary snobbery which admires nothing which does 
not hail from Berlin or Moscow or some particularly cretinous village in Clodshire. 
His parodies of modernist poetry, and of modern pseudo-dialect plays and fiction 
are excellent. No normal person who has enjoyed his War Diary of Serge Knockov wi. 
be able to read Remarque without laughter, while the skit on that kind of drama which 
makes one slink out of highbrow theatres in Oxford and Cambridge is altogether 
delightful : : a 
_ When the curtain rises, the stage is in darkness. The Old Man, aged ninety-six, is groaning 
in one corner of the stage, and the Old Woman, aged ninety-eight, is groaning in the other. 
The auditorium is in darkness, too. But after half an hour of this the darkness melts, and dawn 
breaks. All the birds are singing out of tune—for instance, a thrush is croaking like a frog. 
The Old Man is discovered lying on the sea-shore, gnawing a large rock, while the Old Woman 
ts half buried in the sand, and is a good deal bothered by seagulls. As this is Expressionism, the 
Old Man symbolises the Futility of Life, and the Old Woman represents the Hopelessness of 
Everything. The seagulls are the awful thoughts that trouble us in the night. " 
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The future historian, looking back on the Preposterous "Twenties, will find nearly 
every one of their foibles enshrined in the pages of ‘‘ Beachcomber.” He will look 
—perhaps successfully—for the originals of Stultitia, Lady Cabstanleigh, of Roland 
Milk, of Mrs. Wretch, of “‘Art and Graft,” and of an hundred other absurdities. He 
will find parodies both of the moderns and of those figures of an older day whom the 
young intellectuals curse ineffectively. Mr. Morton dislikes Mr. Galsworthy more than 
does the brightest young critic in Bloomsbury : he is most savage about the “ wooden- 
headed old humbug ” Soames, and distinctly unkind to the more sentimental musings 
of Sir James Barrie. He has a good dig at the romantic author of Limehouse Nights in 
one part of his Foreigners’ Guide to our capital : 

“ Here is all the glamour and romance of the Orient,” the delighted tourist will 
exclaim as he sees two Norwegian sailors bargaining with a German shopkeeper for a 
pair of boots. Directed by the police, he will do well to plunge yet deeper into this 

_ Mysterious region. He will find the lawless Chinese in their wicked-looking bowler 
_ hats—some of them, no doubt, fresh from one of those dark crimes which make the 
-laundry-world a reproach to civilisation. Inscrutable eyes, set in yellow faces, peer 
from behind harmless-looking counters. Who would dream that after dusk every 
house is a den, and the air heavy with the reek of opium ? Who would suspect that 
- thousands of beautiful white girls are at this moment cowering in dank cellars and 

- playing mah jong with exiled mandarins ? Nobody but Mr. Thomas Burke.” 
It is very interesting to compare By the Way with Mr. Belloc’s Path to Rome, 
_ published nearly a generation ago. ‘‘ Beachcomber ”’ bludgeons those same persons, 
habits and philosophies at which his master shot arrows from the high summits of 
_ the Alps and the Jura. Those forces which Mr. Belloc attacked were weak thirty 
years ago : to-day they are in possession of the Press and society. The poor bromides 
are far too thick-skinned to feel the cuts of Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton : even the 
blows of “‘ Beachcomber ” will bruise them but slightly, for they will deem him a fool 
- in his motley. But I think that even Lady Cabstanleigh is sufficiently intelligent to 
blush once or twice at his pages, that even the complacent stockbrokers of Mr. 
-Bentley’s illustrations must feel an occasional twinge of uneasiness. The epigram is a 
form of satire which is especially wounding, and the epigrams of “‘ Beachcomber ”’ are 

scattered about like truffles for the most porcine to come upon : 
Supposing that St. Peter at the Door 
Finds “ pep ” and “ push ” and “ ginger ” all a bore. 


ALN 


She sits for hours in mud and plaster, 
To make her skin like alabaster— 

With not a single friend to warn her, 
“Time is still waiting round the corner.” 


Ilion is safe, and Agamemnon’s fleet : 
Lies beached : Achilles yawns upon his bed, 
Paris lies dreaming at Oenone’s feet ; 

Helen is shingled, and the Epic’s dead. 


Rabelais had to hide his wisdom in ranting,and Swift in a tale written for children. 
_ The world cannot stand being openly rebuked for its follies, and the successful 
satirist has to put on the cap and the bells of the jester. I enjoy the nonsense of Mr. 
~ Morton, but I admire equally those passages of fine prose which are almost drowned in 
the ocean of folly. Once in every eight or nine pages one will come on strong, sincere 
_ writing like that which we saluted in its author’s Drink Up, Gentlemen !: some may say 
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that it is too reminiscent of Mr. Belloc; but is there any author whom we a 
resemble to greater advantage ? ; 
On August 1 and 2 in 1914 I was one of a house party in Sussex, and all the sunny — 
Saturday I was playing cricket. The match is a vivid memory, in a setting of quiet fields — 
and ancient trees. There was a great meal afterwards, and beer and songs. And that was — 
the end of the old world. It was the end of careless light-heartedness, and of a kind of — 
innocence. One came to manhood through a terrible gate, and suddenly, without the j 
preparation that had been expected. Boyhood, in those days, did not pass quietly into — 
manhood, but was rent away in a gun-flash, and departed for ever in a single night of — 
violence. 


Friends and Adventures is another book to dip into rather than read through at a ~ 
sitting. It is a random autobiography, with hardly a date in the whole of it—as un- — 
methodical as the career of its author. There are good stories in it, anecdotes of © 
prominent persons, discussions of printing and advertising. It is such a book of 
memories as one might expect from the dramatic critic of Punch—light, and witty, and ; 
readable. “‘ T ” does not complain of the topsy-turvy career which Fortune has given ~ 
him ; he is as much at peace with his fellow men as Mr. Morton is bitter against them. — 
He spent many years in the Jesuit novitiate, entered life as a “ spoiled priest” at 
thirty, and had to pick up his living without knowledge of any one trade or profession. 
Unlike other ‘‘ spoiled priests’ he makes no attacks on the Church which had to 
dispense with his services ; his description of the life at Stonyhurst gives as fair a 
picture of Catholic education, with its virtues and vices, as any volume we know of. 
That simplicity of mind which his Church training gave him has been one of his great 
assets in meeting the adventures of living ; it needs a man who has something of the 
medizval in him to be such a reformer as “‘ 'T ” of the ‘‘ Agenda Club” and the 
“‘ Willettries.” Friends and Adventures is a book so charitable that one can hardly 
believe it to be a product of the twentieth century. s 

Mr. Garnett’s Book-Hunting Adventures are autobiographical chapters reprinted 
from Blackwood. The author tells of his early days as a solicitor, of his wanderings 
round second-hand bookshops, of the eccentricities of his friends and relations. His 
two best chapters describe his encounters with Watts-Dunton and Swinburne and his 
amazement at the eccentricitities of ‘“ Rowley-Powley ”’, that most Byronic of poets. 
Any member of the Garnett family must have a rich store of reminiscences, and we 
may look forward to many more of these pleasant, superficial, little vignettes of late 
Victorian authors and characters. 

Out of My Rue is a curious book which some will cherish and some dismiss as 
sentimental and maundering. Mrs. Acton writes in the manner of Mrs. Meynell— 
quietly, in beautiful, delicate English ; touching on the simple events of her life ; 
preaching, a little too obviously, what appear to be miniature sermons. Hers is a 
book which would have been very successful in the days of the Roadmender : it seems 
out of place, but not a little charming, in a day when the essay has become a depart- 
ment of journalism. 


RICHARD F. RUSSELL 
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SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. TRACT NO. XXXIV. INTERLANGUAGE. 
By T. C. Macautay. ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. By J. A. Smrru. With an 
Introduction by ExizaperH DaryusH. TRACT NO. XXXV. ROBERT 
BRIDGES. By Locan PrarsaLt SmitH. HIS WORK ON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Etizasern Daryusw. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. each. 


PRONUNCIATION. APRACTICAL GUIDE TO AMERICAN STANDARDS. 
_ By Tuortetr Larsen and Francis C. Waker. Oxford University Press. ros. 


AMERICAN TRAMP AND UNDERWORLD SLANG. By Goprrey Irwin. 
_ Eric Partridge. ros. 6d. 


_ SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES. By W. C. Mackenzie. Kegan Paul. 155. 


_ JT is not surprising to read, in the Introduction to the S.P.E. Tract xxxiv, that 
_- BM Robert Bridges “ regarded the idea of a universal language which should attempt 
- to serve any but commercial purposes, not only with derision but horror.”’ Shortly 
before his death he asked Mr. Macaulay and Professor Smith to contribute the two 
~ papers here printed. Both writers are inclined to curse rather than to bless. Mr. 
_ Macaulay admits the possibility of constructing “a lingua franca, made for the 
purpose of talking to porters and shopkeepers,” though it is difficult to see what 
__ purpose such a jargon could serve, unless all porters and shopkeepers are to have 
_ Esperanto, Novial, or something of the kind among their compulsory subjects. The 
- obstacles in the way of an inter-language which could be used in international con- 
_ gresses, treaty-making, literary discussions, etc., are, thank God, insuperable. Pro- 
_ fessor Jespersen, the first linguist to tackle a subject which has hitherto been the play- 
thing of the amateur, claims only a humble ancillary position for his Novial. Like 
the two writers before us, he knows that living language is idiom, that an artificial 
language can have no idiom and can only be a dead mechanism. Moreover, anyone 
__who has attempted to teach a foreign language, even in its elements, knows the initial 
_ difficulty due to the fact that the connotations of English words and their supposed 
_ foreign equivalents are seldom “‘ superposable,”’ that it is, for instance, impossible to 
__ choose a vocable which would cover the various meanings and shades of meaning of 
~ such elementary words as day, jour, tag. : 
_. There is, however, in this age of idealistic crankdom, a real danger of “ repeating 
again the lamentable story of Volapiik ” or of the neo-linguists “‘ capturing first the 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation at Geneva and finally the Assembly of the 
League of Nations itself.” If we must have a subsidiary language, let us, says Mr. 


Z Macaulay, choose Spanish, the advantages of which are obvious. Professor Smith 
_ points out that the ideal of universal language “ cannot be dismissed as the offspring 
_ of mere ignorance and folly,” for it has busied the minds of “‘ men of science (more 
especially mathematicians) ” and of “ great philosophers like Descartes and Leib- 
- nitz.”” Yes, mathematicians ! He grants to artificial languages ‘‘A certain limited 
utility,’ but concludes that ; . 
to convert these amusing toys or serviceable tools of science into ministers of virtue and 
-_wisdom is to destroy what powers of entertainment and practical usefulness they possess. 
They are not languages or Language at all, but working or servile substitutes for Language 
_ —not approximations to an ideal language, but deviations and divagations from Language 
altogether. 
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On April 21, 1930, Robert Bridges, the founder of the S.P.E., died at Chilswell, in 
his 86th year. Tract xxxv contains Recollections by a close personal friend and some 
account by his daughter of his Work on the English Language. The Recollections, 
which have the charm which one associates with all that Mr. Pearsall Smith writes, 
begin with the almost accidental foundation of the Society after a discussion, in the 
library at Chilswell (in 1913), of Remy de Gourmont’s Esthétique de la Languae 
Frangaise, and the appointment, willy-nilly, of Mr. Pearsall Smith as its first secretary. 
Among the early co-workers were Bradley, too busy with the Dictionary to supply 
more than an occasional Note, and Walter Raleigh, who had no great hope of doing 
any good to “ the weedy birds who make up the bulk of speakers and writers,” but 
thought the Society would be “‘ good fun.” Both he and Bridges were opposed to 
calling in supporters from the highways and hedges, and, when Mr. Pearsall Smith 
put forward his tentative initial list, Raleigh tore it to pieces with characteristic impish- 
ness—‘ Oh no, not So-and-So, I’m against him; he’s a wind-bag, a Socialist, a 
Vegetarian—he’s a pro-Boer ; he writes filthy prose—we certainly can’t have him ! 
down with him ! scratch out his name!” Mr. Pearsall Smith describes himself as a 


Sancho Panza having rather a bad time with two such Quixotes as Bridges and _ 


Raleigh, but feeling, in retrospect, that he had been privileged to consort with giants. 
Mrs. Daryush concludes the Tract with a selection of extracts from her father’s 
papers and essays on questions of pronunciation, choice of words, poetic diction, etc. 
The phrase “‘ the last of the great Victorians ” is rather overworked, but I suppose 
that, in poetry and literature, Bridges really was the last. 

American pronunciation differs from English especially in the quality given to 
certain vowels, such as the a of path, and in the tendency to preserve a secondary 
accent in polysyllables, e.g. vacation, with double justice done to a, or necessary, 
riming with cassowary. Every schoolboy knows that, in most cases, American pre- 
serves what was “ received English” a century ago, e.g. that Nelson’s last signal 
ended with dooty and that Wellington would have surpassed himself linguistically if 
his title had been pronounced other than dook. Our own contemporary pronuncia- 
tion of English is a comparatively modern blend of laziness and affectation. The work 
of Messrs. Larsen and Walker gives a very complete summary of all variations of 
pronunciation and accent. On the whole, the modern American tendency is to be 


guided by spelling, e.g. I have heard an American, on a Thames steamer, speak of © 


Isleworth, as though the first element were descriptive of a piece of land entirely sur- 


rounded by water, and it appears that Irene is in, educated American, as disyllabic as — 


it is in uneducated English. 


Two fascinating and closely-connected varieties of modern American are the 


speech of the gangster and that of the humbler and less harmful “‘ bum.” The latter 
word is the usual designation of the least-distinguished of the tramping fraternity, 
one who is, logically and actually, at the very bottom of the social scale. Tramp and 
underworld slang, partly derived from our own ancient “ cant,” changes, says Mr. 
Irwin, almost week by week. Even the admirable expression to “‘ bump off ” appears 


to be falling into disuetude. Some terms, however, show more vitality, e.g. “ stool | 
pigeon,” meaning very much the same as our “‘ copper’s nark,” and dating from the © 


earliest days of U.S. trampdom, was quite recently sanctified by Mr. Bill Thompson of 
Chicago when he described an enlightened educational official as ‘“‘ King George’s 
stool-pigeon.”” Mr. Irwin’s glossary, to which Mr. Eric Partridge appends an illu- 
minating essay, will be filed for reference by all students of contemporary English, 
i.e. of American. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s Scottish Place-Names is a delightful book. It stands halfway 
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_ between the learned tomes now annually produced by the English Place-Name 
Society and the popular efforts of enthusiastic amateurs who have little idea of what 
they are writing about. Mr. Mackenzie knows very well what he is writing about, 
-but he manages to put his results into a very palatable form. He often differs from 
earlier authorities, but always puts his objections temperately and “‘ with the diffi- 
dence that is proper.” Instead of an alphabetical or geographical arrangement he 
gives us a series of fascinating chapters on Hills and their Slopes, Rivers and Burns, 
Isles and Skerries, Nesses and Lochs, Woods and Forests, Bogs and Marshes, Farms 
and Homesteads, Saints and Churches. As is well known, some of the Gaelic names 
_ which are most full of poetic association are ghost-words. Hebrides should have no 
7 ; St. Kilda, now left to the sea-birds, was not a saint, but the Old Norse word for a 
spring; “Jona is a euphonius name, likely to remain undisturbed ; a fiction, but a 
shapely fiction.” The possibilities of folk-etymology are well exemplified by Apple- 
cross (Ross-shire), which was originally Apurcrossan, i.e. the mouth (aber) of a burn 
still called the Crossan. Phonetic laws are responsible for the present form of Kzrrie 
muir (better known as ‘‘ Thrums ”’), properly Cille- Mhuire, i.e. Mary’s Church. 
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NELSON. By CLENNELL WILKINSON. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


F this book the Muse of Commonplace would probably say that though the 
@ esate of Nelson is familiar to most people, he was undoubtedly a picturesque 
figure, and that Mr. Wilkinson has written a very readable account of his career ; 
that the battles are well described, and that a novel light is thrown upon the Hamilton 
ménage. . . . But no more of such stuff. The truth is that Lord Nelson was a very 
glorious fellow ; and that Mr. Wilkinson has kept us up till the small hours, provoking __ 
us at intervals to cheer, laughter—and, once or twice, it must be confessed, to less i 
virile demonstrations of sensibility. Mr. Wilkinson is, in short, to be envied for his — 
task, and congratulated on his success, in writing a very interesting, a very jolly, and 
a very moving book. : 
The paradox of Nelson is that while his life and character are those of a mythical 
person—of some hero of Greek or Norse pre-history—yet in his case all the myths are 
true. There was little in his life which was not the authentic matter of romance, from 
the mode of Midshipman Easy to that of the Iliad. It was his purpose from boyhood 
to be a national hero, and not only did he become one, but he was throughout vividly 
conscious of his calling and destiny. Indeed it seems doubtful whether you can be a 
genuine, indisputable, hero, any more than you can be a good plumber or a competent 
beadle, without throwing yourself into the part. And Nelson threw himself into his 
part with some emphasis. Relating, in later years, a serious illness he had had as a 
midshipman, he says: 


After a long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself overboard, a sudden 
glow of patriotism was kindled within me, and presented my King and Country as my 
patron. ‘‘ Well then,” I exclaimed, “ I will be a hero, and confiding in Providence, I will __ 
brave every danger.” 3 


And when he had given it meaning, “ the Nelson touch ” was his own expression. 
What an equipment of heroic attributes !_ The fighting courage of a V.C. ; incompar- 
able gifts as a leader and inspirer of men—‘‘ he understood mankind and could lead 
them where he pleased ” ; a genius for management—no British fleet has ever been so 
healthy as was the blockading squadron before Toulon ; the sense of great affairs—he 
impressed Wellington, on the singular occasion of their only meeting, by his political 
insight ; a gift, like Napoleon’s, for the memorable and moving word and gesture ; 
and, to complete the improbable picture, a passion for a woman of immortal beauty. 
Also, he won two of the decisive battles of modern history—won them, that is to say, 
in the sense that if he had not been in command it is probable that they would not 
have been won, and that history would have taken a different turning. 

There is something satisfactory in finding that the greatness of a great man was 
recognised by his contemporaries. Newton was so recognised ; so was Lord Chatham ; 
and so, in the highest degree, was Nelson ; indeed it may be doubted whether any 
Englishman has ever inspired his countrymen, while he was alive, with such enthus- 
iastic attachment. Lord Minto relates how, in the summer of 1805, he met Nelson 


in a mob in Piccadilly, and got hold of his arm, so that I was mobbed too—it is really quite. 
affecting to see the wonder and admiration and love and respect of the whole world. . . 
It is beyond anything represented in the play or in a poem of fame. 
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There is only one blot on the picture, and that is Nelson’s treatment of his wife, 
who seems to have done nothing to deserve her fate. After the battle of the Nile, 
Nelson had come home, accompanied by the Hamiltons. 


Nelson wore an air of innocent geniality, and seemed to take it for granted that [his wife] 
would be prepared to set up house-keeping together with the Hamiltons. This had been 
his idea for a long time past, and the extraordinary thing is that he seems to have been 
genuinely hurt and astonished that his . . . wife should have refused from the outset to 
enter into a competition in complaisance with Sir William. She did, however, make an 
effort to appear in public with him ; but the only result was a distressing scene at the 
theatre, when Nelson and Lady Hamilton stood together in the front of the box to receive 
the plaudits of the pit—until it was discovered that Lady Nelson had fallen in a faint 
behind them. 


For cruel stupidity this almost rivals Shelley. 
Then there is the other blot—not on Nelson, but on the story—the contemptuous 
_ indifference with which government and public alike treated the famous codicil, 
expressed the night before Trafalgar, in which Nelson commended his Emma and 
their daughter to the care of his countrymen, adding, ‘‘ These are the only favours I 
ask of my King and country at this moment when I am going to fight their battle.”’ 
_ Unlike Helen of Troy, who (if indeed she was not sacrificed by Iphigenia) seems to 
have spent a dignified old age at Sparta, Lady Hamilton was more than once imprisoned 
in The Fleet, out of which she was bailed, in 1813, by a certain Alderman Josiah 
Smith (‘‘ whose undistinguished name deserves,”’ as Mr. Wilkinson says, “‘ to be held 
eternally in honour,”) and got away to Calais, where she spent the last years of her 
__life, “‘ lacking all but the bare necessities.” 
But the Nelson legend has gayer stories than this. There is the story of the turbot. 
_ When Nelson was bound for Copenhagen, he found it impossible, though already an 
admiral, to get speech with his commander-in-chief, Hyde Parker. 'The fleet was 
crossing the Dogger Bank, when a junior officer remembered that some years before, 
at that very spot, he had caught a remarkably fine turbot. To his surprise, Nelson 
_ showed the liveliest interest in this obscure feat of angling. “‘ Do you think we could 
" catch a turbot ? ” he asked. So a turbot was in fact caught, and, in spite of a heavy sea, 
__ was sent to the flagship with Nelson’s compliments. This broke the ice, and gave 
- Nelson his opportunity ; and some years later, when the lieutenant “‘ accused the 
_ admiral of having won the battle of Copenhagen through the assistance of a turbot, 
Nelson laughingly admitted it.” 
- We have little to criticise in this excellent book. As in most biographies, there are 
‘not enough dates ; we are often told the day of the month, and have to go to Haydn for 
the year. And many of Mr. Wilkinson’s prospective readers would have enjoyed a 
few more technicalities than they are given here about the seamanship of Nelson’s 
‘time. What did Nelson think about chronometers ? They were a burning subject in 
_ histime. And signals ? Devotees of Hickey know that merchantmen, even Indiamen, 
had to come near enough to shout in Nelson’s day—at least until 1804. But there is a 
_ lot of signalling in Mr. Wilkinson’s book ; and at the battle of the Nile we find Nelson 
making signals to the fleet by night. Did they use lamps and a Morse Code before 
_ Morse? We apologise, but this wants clearing up. 
Bat M. S. AMOS 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HOMAS TUSSER, chorister of S. Paul’s Cathedral, schoolboy at Eton, 
undergraduate at Trinity Hall, and gentleman farmer in Suffolk, appears to 
be coming into his own again. His Points of Good Husbandry, although » 
immensely popular in his lifetime, fell into an oblivion from which it did not 
emerge until the early nineteenth century, chiefly through the efforts of Sir Walter — 
Scott and Robert Southey. The English Dialect Society published an edition in 1878, 
and then another fifty years of comparative neglect followed, until, within the last 
month, two editions of his shrewd, genial and witty book have appeared. Messrs. 
James Tregaskis, of 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1, have published a limited edition _ 
of 500 copies, of which only 250 are for sale in England, at five guineas each: a 
magnificent book, set in Bembo type on Batchelor hand-made paper, and bound ae | 
chestnut brown Hermitage calf. The volume contains Sir Walter Scott’s original 
preface and a foreword by Mr. E. V. Lucas. Country Life have also re-issued Tusser st 
masterpiece, at 21s., illustrated from early illuminated manuscripts, and edited wit h 
copious notes, genealogical table, bibliography, etc., by Dorothy Hartley. 


A eee SHAKESPEARE HEAD’S noble edition of Spenser has now reached its — 
sixth volume, containing the fourth and fifth books of The Faerie Queen. We | 
have also received the third volume of the same firm’s Homer, translated by George | 
Chapman. We have so often testified to the splendour of these two editions that — 
further words would be merely supererogatory : we simply record their publication. —__ 


E have received the fourth volume of the Nonesuch Shakespeare (£3 12s. 6d), 

which contains five of the tragedies and two of the histories. This edition is 
another very handsome piece of work, and displays all the best qualities associated — 
with the Press which is issuing it. a 


: i ‘WO reprints of recently published books are an illustrated edition of Siegfried 7 
Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infantry Officer (Faber. 21s.), and The English Inn, — 
by Thomas Burke (Longmans. 7s. 6d.). : 


LAUBERT’S Salammbo is appearing in two new editions at the moment. It is 

among the new Everyman books, and the Golden Cockerel Press have also issued 
a new translation by E. Powys Mathers, with bold and effective wood-engravings by _ 
Robert Gibbings (63s.). ‘2 


HE twelfth volume of Mr. T. Earle Welby’s scholarly edition of the complete 
works of Walter Savage Landor has appeared (Chapman & Hall. 30s.). This — 
contains his miscellaneous papers. The whole edition is to be completed in “ about _ 
sixteen volumes.” 


. Wire, DENTS centenary edition of Hazlitt, under the editorship of Mr. 
P. P. Howe, the well-known authority on Hazlitt, is to be completed in twenty- 
one volumes, and will contain much previously uncollected material. We have _ 
received the sixth and eighth volumes. The edition is obtainable in sets only at fifteen 
guineas. - | 
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